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“All that rings true, all that command 
reverence, and ail that makes for right 
all that is pure, all that is lovely, all that é 
gracious in the telling; virtue and meri 
wherever virtue and merit are found—ti¢ 
this be the argument of your thoughts 
(St. Paul in his letter to the Philippian 
Chapter 4). 


This is the argument of THE CATHOLI 
DIGEST. Its contents, therefore, ma 
come from any source, magazine, book 
newspaper, syndicate, of whatever la 
guage, of any writer. Of course, this dee 
not mean approval of the “entire source 
but only of what is published. 
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CHARTREUSE | 


Chartreuse liqueur is one 
of the most elegant gifts 
you can select fora friend 
on your list who has a 
taste for good living. This 
rare liqueur has a color- 
ful history dating back 
to 1605. Today, its secret 
recipe is known only by a 
handful of Carthusian 
Monks who produce it 
in Voiron near a secluded 
French monastery. Char- 
treuse is delicious served 
straight, on the rocks or 
over ice cream or fruit. 
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For an illustrated booklet on the story of 


Chartreuse, write: Schieffelin© & Co., 
30 Cooper Sq., N.Y., Dept. X 
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The Life of Benedict XV 


Review by Father Francis Beauchesne Thornton 


¥ HE POPE NOBODY KNOWS” 

might be the best phrase 

to describe Benedict XV. 

ght between two towering 

Popes, St. Pius X and Pius XI, the 

delicately beautiful personality of 

Benedict XV seems quite extin- 
guished. 

Remember, also, that his reign 
(1914-1922) was the time when the 
Ist World War and the problems 
growing out of it dominated world 
news. It is not astonishing that Bene- 
dict is so largely unknown. Yet, it is 
unfortunate that it should be so, for 
Benedict was a truly great Pope and 
many of the good things we take for 
granted about the papacy today were 
sttablished or solidified during his 
pontificate. 

Now Father Walter H. Peters has 
written a superb biography of Bene- 
dict XV. It is a charming full-dress 
portrait in which the Pope’s great- 
ness comes through to us with real- 
ism and warmth. 

Giacomo Della Chiesa was born a 

marquis, of a noble Genoese family. 
Giacomo had the best possible edu- 

cation. His father objected to his de- 
sire to be a priest, but after the boy 
proved himself a brilliant scholar, 
emerging with a doctorate in civil 


law, paternal objections were with- 
drawn. 

The talented young priest soon at- 
tracted the attention of the Curia 
and Pope Leo XIII, who had a quick 
eye for intelligence. After a diplo- 
matic mission in Spain, as secretary 
to the great Rampolla, Della Chiesa 
returned to the Vatican. Rampolla 
became papal secretary of state. He 
appointed his faithful co-worker sub- 
secretary. 

The death of Leo XIII and the 
eclipse of Rampolla seemed to pre- 
sage an end to Father Della Chiesa’s 
career, but he lingered on in the sec- 
retariat of state under Merry del Val. 
Because he objected to some of the 
strategy for fighting modernism, 
Pius X promoted him out of the 
quarrel by making Monsignor Della 
Chiesa Archbishop of Bologna in 
1907. 

In the conclave of 1914, no one, 
at the start, dreamed that the small, 
slightly hunchbacked cardinal from 
Bologna, who walked with a limp 
and peered through  thick-lensec 
glasses, could ever possibly ascenc 
the papal throne. 

Yet, under the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost, that is what happened 
In a time of great tribulation for th 
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If you have an ulcer 


«+ don't go to bed on an empty stomach! 


AIDING the icebox 
i#: just before bedtime 
i: is a happy Ameri- 
can custom. Almost 
everybody enjoys a 
late evening snack. 

But if you have an ulcer, eating 
before going to bed has become 
more than a mere pleasure. It’s 
usually part of the dietary pro- 
gram your doctor urges you to fol- 
low. He doesn’t want you to go 
without food from dinnertime to 
breakfast. He knows that frequent 
eating relieves your ulcer pain, 
because food combines with the 
hydrochloric acid in the stomach 
to alleviate the irritation of the 
ulcer, calming the spasm. 

The question of what to eat can 
present quite a problem. You must 
eat often, but your condition 
limits your choice of foods. Also, 
if you have been on a high milk- 
and-cream diet, you may well 
have the additional problem of 
overweight, making it important 
for you to find foods that add to 
your pleasure, but not to your 
waistline. 


That’s why so many doctors 


suggest the addition of sweet, low- 
calorie D-Zerta® Pudding to the 
ulcer diet. When prepared with 
whole milk, D-Zerta Pudding is 
another way for you to get some 
of the milk benefits you need. Yet 
it is made without sugar and one 
serving has only 94 calories. 
D-Zerta Pudding comes in three 
smooth, satisfying flavors. You can 
enjoy it at mealtime... at bed- 
time...in fact, as often as you like. 


You'll also be glad to know that 
D-Zerta comes in a gelatin as well 
as in a pudding...to add delight- 
ful variety to your frequent meals. 
D-Zerta Gelatin is made without 
sugar, too, and has only 12 calo- 
ries a serving. Flavors include 
lemon, lime, orange and imitation 
cherry, strawberry and raspberry. 
D-Zerta Gelatin combines well 
with strained foods for temptingly 
different entrees and salads. , 


Ask your doctor about D-Zerta 
Pudding and D-Zerta Gelatin. 
He'll recommend them. D-Zerta 
is made by General Foods, the 
makers of Jell-O® Desserts. Both 
Pudding and Gelatin are avail- 
able at grocery stores everywhere. 
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world he proved himself to be a fa- 
ther and consoler for all his people 
suffering the horrors of the Ist 
World War. 

As Father Peters shows with a 
sure hand, Benedict did far more 
than that. Hand in hand with Cardi- 
nal Gasparri, his secretary of state, 
he worked to improve the conditions 
of war prisoners, the sick, and home- 
less. The new Code of Canon Law 
was promulgated in 1918. Eugenio 
Pacelli was sent to Munich to work 
for peace. 

The great triumph of Benedict's 
reign was the presentation of his 
Peace Plan in August, 1917. Both 
sides abused him for it; but President 
Wilson, who also rejected the Pope’s 
good offices, used all of Benedict’s 
ideas in drafting his own peace pro- 
posals, the famous 14 Points. 

In Father Peters’ fine biography 
there are many colorful, astringent 
portraits of Popes and cardinals; but 
it is the illuminating picture of Bene- 
dict that impressed and touched me 
most. Benedict was so tenderhearted 
that he found it impossible to refuse 
anyone who asked his help. 

Benedict’s tenderness extended be- 
yond his humanity. The Pope dearly 
loved birds. On his stolen visits to the 
Vatican Gardens, “Benedict would 
take a box of biscuits with him to 
feed the birds, which, in the course 
of time, began to recognize their 
modern version of St. Francis. The 
Pope’s enjoyment was undisguised 
when he observed that the clergy in 
red or purple or black went unno- 


ticed by the birds but that his own 
white-clad, limping figure brought 
chirps of wild delight from all direc- 
tions.” 

Though his tenderness toward all 
living creatures distinguished him 
beyond many Popes, his inner, 
strength and tranquillity were equal-| 
ly remarkable. 

“When an earthquake rocked 
Rome most unexpectedly in January, 
1915, he was on a prie-dieu making 
his thanksgiving. Monsignor Mi- 
gone was saying Mass in the Pope’s 
presence. Suddenly the Vatican 


trembled, and plaster began to fall. 
Candelabra and sacred vessels rang 
with vibrations. 

“Monsignor Migone, becoming 
deathly pale, turned as if to flee from 
the altar. His eyes were wide with 


terror. His dry lips were murmuring 
incomprehensible supplications _ to 
God, and he looked at Benedict as 
though he expected his beloved pa 
tron to stop this cataclysm. The Pope 
rose calmly, then took a step forward 
He smiled and laid a paternal hand 
on Migone’s arm before gently turn 
ing him back to the altar. Wit 
warmest affection, yet with just 2 
trace of kindly reproof, he said on] 
one word, ‘Bambino!’ ” 

The book is published by thé 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee 
It is a 312-page volume priced a 
$4.50 (but to Catholic Digest Book 
Club members only $2.95). To joi 
the club, write to: Catholic Diges 
Book Club, CD10, 100 6th Ave. 
New York City 13. 
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America’s leading Catholic book club — 
THE CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION! 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


Carpets 


Take that master of sophisticated 
comedy, Cary Grant, a star-crossed sub- 
marine accidentally painted pink, and 
a restless crew, de lighted to make room 
in tight quarters for a quintet of army 
nurses and you have the zany formula 
for Operation Petticoat (U-I). 

The plot is never much thicker than 
aerated cream but the quips fly fast 
and glibly, and deft pe rformances by 
Mr. Grant (who can accomplish more 
underseas with his quizzical glance 
and a quiver of that famous cleft chin 


nd 


By Kay Sullivan | 


Pink 
Submarines 


than any dozen admirals), Tony Curtis, 
Arthur O'Connell, Dina Merrill, and 
Joan O’Brien make the Sea Tiger’s trip 
a happy one for movie-goers. 
Technically, everything is impres- 
sively authentic. Granart (Grant’s own 
producing company) had the coopera- 
tion of the U.S. navy and a real sub- 
marine for a prop during location shoot- 
ing in Key West, Fla. Ev en the script 
is supposedly based on fact. There was 
an incredible pastel apparition, a U.S. 
sub, that roamed the South Pacific 





during the 2nd World War. And army 
nurses were evacuated from the Philip- 
pines by submarine. But we have a 
hunch that Hollywood has made truth 
funnier than fiction in this case. 

The nearsighted Mister Magoo is 
now riding high on a flying carpet. In 
1001 Arabian Nights (Columbia), the 
screen’s most honored cartoon character 
plays Abdul Azziz Magoo, uncle to 
Aladdin of the magic lamp. It took 
three years, a couple of million dollars, 
and 250,000 animated drawings to pro- 
duce this first full-length upa cartoon 
feature. Behind every hilarious charac- 
ter is a famous voice. Jim Backus, of 
course, is the gravel-voiced Magoo, hav- 
ing created the role some 53 Magoo 
shorts ago. Princess Yasminda’s voice 
belongs to Kathryn Grant; Aladdin’s to 
Dwayne Hickman. Hans Conried 
sounds off as the Wicked Wazir. Uncle 
Abdul Magoo, trying to marry off his 
carefree nephew to a rich princess, is 
his usual myopic self. Arriving at the 
royal palace, for example, he spends 
several minutes talking politely to a 
flock of peacocks, under the impression 
they are ladies of the harem. 


THEATER 


Biggest event of the season is the 
arrival of The Sound of Music on 
Broadway. The brilliant musical is 
another personal triumph for Mary 
Martin as well as a tribute to the skills 
of writers Howard Lindsay and Russel 
Crouse and the musical genius of 
Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammer- 
stein 2nd. There’s enchantment and 
high drama in the story of Baroness 
Maria Trapp, her sea-captain husband 
(Theodore Bikel), and the seven little 
Trapps. A “must-see.” 

Tom Poston, of TV fame, stars in an 


engaging farce, Golden Fleecing, in 
which three navy officers plot to use 
their ship’s computing machinery to 
beat a roulette wheel in a Venice ca- 
sino. Their scheme holds great promise 
until the admiral and the admiral’s 
daughter get into the act. Sheer lunacy 
all the way through, brightly and 
wholesomely done. 

Eugene O’Neill’s Ah, Wilderness! 
gets the musical treatment in Take Me 
Along and comes out pleasantly tune- 
ful and nostalgic. Walter Pidgeon, Una 
Merkel, and Robert Morse make valu- 
able contributions to the 1910 family 
comedy, but it is talented Eileen Herlie 
and the irrepressible Jackie Gleason 
who take top honors. 

The Gang’s All Here is a political 
drama with an old-fashioned ring to it. 
Melvyn Douglas is the poker-playing 
U.S. President whose cohorts use him 
for their own corrupt ends. Worth see- 


ing for Douglas’s superb performance. 


Mary Martin and little Trapps 





TELEVISION 


A refreshingly different type of chil- 
dren’s television program will be tested 
over most of the nation’s 43 educational 
TV outlets beginning this month, and 
it is to be dev outly hoped that the anal 
fry will like it. T ‘here’s not a gun fight 
or a fist fight in a screenful. The new 
concept for youth shows was initiated 
by the National Educational TV center 
in San Francisco. A Ford Foundation 
grant of more than $250,000 made it 
possible for the center to film a 15- 
week, half-hour daily series. The shows 
have interchangeable segments linked 
together by animation. They range 


over a variety of topics, from analy: sis of 
heat to Japanese brush painting. Title 
of the provocative 
What’s New? 
Another program series aimed at the 


television series: 


young listener is the New York Phil- 
harmonic Young People’s Concerts, 
but adults can enjoy them as well as the 


Bernstein and a rapt audience 


little listeners. Leonard Bernstein, TV’s 
outstanding teacher of serious music, 
does a splendid job as host and narrator 
on the programs, which are presented 
live from New York’s famous Carnegie 
hall. 

Better tack a note to your TV set: 
for distinguished music, lucidly played 
and imaginatively discussed, remember 
this css feature. The dates, Jan. 23, 
Feb. 13, March 26, and April 23, from 
12 noon to | P.M., EST. 

These are the days when nostalgia 
is spread all over the air waves thick 
as peanut butter on junior’s after- 
school sandwich. 

Crs launches the New Year appro- 
priately with a long look backward at 
The Fabulous Fifties: a “panoramic 
turn-of-the-decade peek at America in 
music, comedy, song, and dance.” The 
90-minute special, scheduled for Jan. 
17, is being produced by Leland Hay- 
ward, a man who has given theater- 
goers some of their most treasured 
moments. 

Over at nc, TV producers are look- 
ing even farther back over their shoul- 
ders. A Project 20 show for Jan. 31 is 
titled Not So Long Ago, and covers 
what they flatteringly allude to as the 
Fantastic Forties. 

It only remains for one of the net- 
works to look ahead and size up our 
space-minded “Satellite Sixties.” 

The Bell Telephone Hour, alternate 
Fridays at 8:30 P.M. on NBC, is un- 
doubtedly one of the most pleasantly 
dependable hours on television. This 
season it is presenting 12 music spe- 
cials, all in color, all characterized by 
integrity, imagination, and taste. Barry 
Wood is executive producer for the 
series; Donald Voorhees, the musical 
director. 





Advertisement 


MEMORY UNLIMITED 


compartment which seemed 

empty: my eyes fell on a book 
left on the seat opposite by a previous 
passenger. 

I took it up absent-mindedly and 
ran through the first lines. Five 
minutes later I was reading it as 
eagerly as a clue to a hidden treasure. 
I learned that everyone’s memory is 

capable of fantastic feats; that an or- 
dinary person if he has taught him- 
self to control the way in which his 
brain stores impressions can memor- 
ize accurately long and complicated 
lists of facts after reading them over 
only once or twice. I thought I would 
test the truth of the statement. 

I took a timetable out of my suit- 
case and began reading quietly in the 
manner prescribed, the names of 
about one hundred railway stations. 
I observed that, after reading them 
over a few times, I could recite the 
whole list off with hardly a mistake. 
With a little more practice I found I 
had committed them so completely to 
memory that I could remember them 
in the reverse order and even pick 
out one station from the list and say 
which number it was, and what were 
the names of the towns before and 
after it. 

I was astonished at the memory I 
had acquired and spent the rest of 


I jumpeD into the first railway 


my journey on more and more difh- 
cult experiments in memory, and re- 
flecting how this new control I was 
achieving over my mind would ma- 
terially help me to a greater success 
in life. After this, I worked hard at 
this wonderful memory system, and 
within a week I found I could recall 
passages from books and quote them 
with ease; names, addresses and busi- 
ness appointments were remembered 
immediately; and in four months I 
had succeeded in learning Spanish. 

If I have obtained from life a 
measure of wealth and happiness, it 
is to that book I owe it, for it revealed 
to me the workings of my brain. 

Three years ago, I had the good 
fortune to meet its author, and I 
promised him to propagate his meth- 
od, and today I am glad of this op- © 
portunity of expressing my gratitude 
to him. 

I can only suppose that others 
wish to acquire what is, after all, the 
most valuable asset towards success 
in life. 

Borg’s address is: D. W. Borg, c/o 
Aubanel Publishers, 14 Highfield 
Road (Rathgar), Dublin, Ireland. 
Apply to him for his little book, “The 
Eternal Laws of Success.” It is free 
to all who wish to develop their 
memory. 

F, Roperts. 





BOOKS 


Gilbert Seldes, author, essayist, and 
critic of the passing scene, recently 
made some dire predictions anent the 
printed word and TV in an interview 
with Maclean’s, popular Canadian pe- 
riodical. Said he, “The real danger of 
TV is that it will take the place of 
reading. TV’s all very well for this 
generation—it’s been taught to read. 
But what about the next?” 

Newspaper, magazine, and book edi- 
tors promptly shattered Seldes’ fears 
with some forecasting of their own. TV 
will aid, inspire, and possibly even 


reshape the publishing industry, they 
agreed. But replace it? Never! Among 
their predictions were these. 


Books will be more eagerly bought, 
more widely read than ever, because of 
TV promotion and ever-widening pub- 
lic interest. 

The $6 best-selling novel will be- 
come just a memory. All fiction will be 
first published in paperbacks. 

Some top novelists may switch to an 
“oral” style tailored for “talking books” 
(actors reading stories and plays on 
records bound in book form). 

Paperback addicts will surprise them- 
selves by buying hard covers for their 
intellectual content and the snob ap- 
peal of elaborate bindings! 

One of the most handsome and in- 
formative books to 
cross this desk is 
Popes Through the 
Ages (Van No- 
strand), by a Jesuit 
professor of history, 
Father Joseph S. 
Brusher, of the Uni- 
versity of Santa 
Clara, Calif. It af- 


fords a magnificent 
panorama of the 
Popes from Peter to 
John xxut. Years of 
painstaking research 
went into the indi- 
vidual biographies, 
which are vivid and 
absorbing. The il- 
lustrations, drawn 
from repositories 
ranging from Vati- 
can archives to the galleries of the 
Louvre, are heacindapae in themselves. 

America’s most famous cookbook has 
a new look. That perennial gift to the 
bride is now The All New Fanny 
Farmer Cookbook (Little Brown), 
and Fanny herself would be proud of 
the revision. Recipes are presented in 
an easy step-by-step manner, and ad- 
vice about the latest mixes has been 
included. 

If you are hunting for a suitable 
gift for a nun, you * might consider 
Pray, Sister, prie-dieu thoughts for 
nuns written by Father John E. Mof- 
fatt, S.J. Sisters will find its 50 brief 
readings on a wide range of subjects 
helpful for meditation hour. 

A wonderful bedside book for those 
who love good reading and an enlight- 
ening experience for students and 
teachers of English literature is The 
Real Robert Louis Stevenson and oth- 
er Critical Essays by Francis Thomp- 
son (University Publishers). The 
author of The Hound of Heaven wrote 
many unsigned reviews for leading 
journals of his day, and Father Terence 
L. Connolly, S.J., curator of the 
Thompson collection at Boston college, 
has identified and gathered many “ol 
these previously unknown writings to- 
gether in this volume. 





RECORDS 


In Hollywood several years ago, a 
little boy named Michael Burke “died 
during a heart operation, because of 
lack of proper medical equipment. 
Since then, a foundation in his name 
has devoted itself to supplying equip- 
ment to hospitals. Annually, a group of 
celebrities called the Voices of Christ- 
mas sing carols in its behalf. Coral has 
recorded their Yuletide efforts in Hark, 
the Stars of Hollywood Sing. Voices 
include Dolores and Bob Hope, Claire 
and Les Brown, Margaret Whiting, 
and many others. 

Roulette Records has just issued a 
splendid album titled St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral Choir Sings Christmas 
Carols. Get it and let the family sing 
along with the noted group. 

A new album to be treasured year 
in and out especially at holiday time is 
The Christmas Album, put out by the 
Catechetical Guild Educational society. 


The 12-inch rca long-play record has | 


15 minutes of sound on each side, with 
music and voices dramatizing the Na- 
tivity story in a manner that will fasci- 
nate both adults and children. Side 1 


prepares for the birth of Christ, begins | 


with the appearance of the angel to 
Zachary, closes with the decree of 
Caesar Augustus. Side 2 opens with 
the journey of Mary and Joseph to 
Bethlehem, ends with the SI: iughter of 
the Innocents. ‘Twenty-four handecene 
color pictures of the ‘Nativity on the 
album cover can be enjoyed while 
listening to the record. For classroom 
projection, pictures are available in two 
film strips. Obtainable from the Cate- 
chetical Guild Educational society, 260 
Summit Ave., St. Paul 2, Minn. The 
album is $4.95; film strips, $10; album 
and film strips, $14.75. 





the ST. iD (TRIC K'S 
CATHEDRAL CHOIR 


SINGS CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


Saint Patrick's ( 
unt Patrick's ( athedra] Choir 
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eee ? 


YOU CAN HEAR THE WONDERFUL AND 
MAJESTIC VOICES OF THIS FAMED CHOIR 
SING HEARTWARMING SONGS OF THIS 


JOYOUS SEASON. 
THE FIRST NOEL, JOY TO THE WORLD, 


SILENT NIGHT, CAROL OF THE DRUMS, 
COME TO THE MANGER, AND OTHERS. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


ST. PATRICK’S ALBUM 

P.O. BOX 2246 

GRAND CENTRAL STATION 

NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 

PLEASE SEND ME THE ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL 


CHOIR ALBUM. 
QUANTITY O = REGULAR VERSION $3.98 0 
STEREO VERSION $4.98 O 


(Includes postage & handling) 


CITY . oe 
(Pieuse include your remittance with the coupon.) 





WHAT’S NEW AND BETTER 


No longer will you have to look at 
burnt white toast in the morning. Now 
you can look at burnt pink toast. Bak- 
ers are turning out colored bread— 
pink, green, yellow, blue, and even 
multicolored loaves can be had at 
about 25% more cost than ordinary 
white bread. (It takes extra time and 
labor to blend in the vegetable color- 
ing.) The idea started as a way to in- 
duce children to eat more bread at 
mealtime. Now hostesses have dis- 
covered that it’s a great conversational 
gimmick and one more way to en- 
hance a party meal. 


Skid-resistant hop- 
scotch is the very lat- 
est for the young set. 
A heavy gauge vinyl 
panel, 7° #33", 
printed in black on 
yellow, makes it pos- 
sible to play the 
centuries-old game 
anywhere indoors. A 
rainy day bonanza. 
Costs $1.98 plus 25¢ 
postage from Hop- 
scotch, Inc., P.O. Box 
126, Dept. M., Brook- 
lyn 22, N.Y. 


The Elder Craftsmen Shop of New 
York is happily displaying an exclusive 
collection of gift items, all handmade 
by men and women over 60 years of 
age. Gifts for home and individuals 
cover a wide range. Two of the most 


attractive: a plaster créche, or crib, 
done in Mediterranean colors and 
notched at the back of the semicircular 
enclosure to hold holiday greens, $7.50; 
a sick-abed apron for children that ties 
around the neck, extends out over 
blanket. Handy pockets are filled with 
clay, crayons, paper, paints, plastic scis- 
sors, $2.50. Profits go right to the proud 
makers. Order from 850 Lexington 
Ave., New York City 21. 


Now you can squeeze the morning 
orange juice out of a can. Orange 
concentrate is being put up in aerosol 
cans. Nitrogen propellant will make 
it possible to whoosh the juice out, 
and no refrigeration is required. A 
49¢ can will produce 80 ounces of 
juice. At current prices, the same 
quantity of juice from frozen concen- 
trate would cost over 70¢. 


Ade Bethune, noted religious artist, 
famous for her drawings of saints in 
modern dress, has. done an interesting 
liturgical calendar for 1960. In wheel 
shape, it takes in the entire Church 
year at a glance, provides space to re- 
cord family birthdays and anniversa- 
ries side by side with saints’ feasts. 
Packaged for mailing, calendar makes 
unique greeting card. $1 from St. Leo 
Shop, 118 Washington St., Newport, 
B.I. 


Consumers use over 500 million 
coat hangers annually: enough wire to 
stretch to the moon and halfway back 
again, according to the American Iron 
and Steel institute. 





A miniature voice 
transmitter no larger 
than a pack of ciga- 
rettes has been de- 
veloped by a San 
Mateo, Calif. elec- 
tronic toy maker. 
“Poly-Tran Broadcast- 
ers” do not require an 
operator's license, 
meet FCC specifica- 
tions for low-powered 
transmitters, and af- 
ford close-range com- 
munication for fun 
or practical applica- 
tions. Cost, under 
$10. 


Hostesses might well take a tip 
from the experts who run the Stouffer 
chain of restaurants. Officials recently 
revealed that they depend on light 
dimmers to control turnover. “If lights 
are brighter at peak periods, people 
are likely to stay less time. When a 
room is 75% occupied, we make peo- 
ple relax and stay longer by lowering 
the light level,” they say. 


Thriftiness may be revived in chil- | 
dren from three to 70, thanks to amus- 
ing reproductions of late 19th-century 
mechanized coin banks. Iron copies are 
being cast from the original molds. 


A painless way to learn American 
history is provided by a new game, 
Meet the Presidents. The game in- 
cludes a spinner with 128 little-known 
facts about presidential lives; a set of 
aluminum coins with a president's por- 
trait on one side, highlights from his 
administration on the other. Made by 
Selright; the cost, about $3.50. 





The Catholic Digest’s 6th Annual 
Educational Travel Program is now 
ready for reservations. 


Excellent itineraries, outstanding 
leaders, and advantageous prices for 


plane, ship and shore accommoda- 
tions have been arranged by AIR 
FRANCE, world’s largest airline, and 


GENERAL TOURS, Inc., who have 
done such a splendid job on the 
last five annual Tour Programs, 


More popular, better than ever. 
Teachers, librarians, college  stu- 
dents, and recent graduates will find 
these Tours of unequalled pleasure 
and benefit. 


As low as $1065 ! 


Get full information now. Mail the 
coupon early for prompt reply. No 
obligation. Registration easy; down 
payment will assure place on date 
you choose; final payment not due 
till late spring; budget payments 
possible. GET THE FACTS. ... 
THEN ENJOY THE 1960 Catholic 
Digest Program. This is THE YEAR 
for YOUR TRIP OF A LIFETIME. 


CATHOLIC DIGEST EDUCATIONAL 
TRAVEL PROGRAM 
Room 500, 46 E. 53 St., New York 22, N.Y 


Please send full details today on the 1960 
Educational Travel Program 

Name 
Address 
City 


Occupation 

















By Andrew M. Greeley 
Condensed from “The Church and the Suburbs’’* 





Pioneers 


in Suburbia 


The priests of the new parishes are 
called upon to be jacks-of-all-trades 


he SUBURBAN pastor is a pioneer 
with a difficult physical task. 
American parishes now begin with a 
school having an auditorium which 
can be used for Mass. Then in order 
come the convent, rectory, church, 
and addition to the school. The con- 
struction of such a plant in the old 
days often spread over 20 years. In 
today’s suburbs it is done within five 
years, or ten at most. 

Community growth goes on at a 
frantic pace, and the parish is ex- 
pected to keep up. The suburban 
pastor is burdened with a huge debt 
and facilities that rapidly become in- 
adequate. Parishioners are quick to 
complain that he 1. is demanding too 
much money and 2. seems reluctant 
to provide more classrooms and 3. is 
holding back the parish, which will 
never amount to anything until he 
gets more activities going, or provides 


space for the Cub pack, or builds a 
new parking lot. 

Not too many years ago American 
Catholics were warned that the de- 
cline of the national parish would 
have dire results for the Church. So- 
cial scientists from Europe decided 
that the national parishes were the 
main reason why the American 
Church had not lost the urban work- 
ing class. They predicted that as the 
national parishes broke up and the 
third generation became American- 
ized, a tendency to drift away from 
the church would evolve. 

They were mistaken. The tenden- 
cy of the third generation is rather to 
drift back into better religious prac- 
tice. We hear considerably less today 
about leakage from the Church than 
we did 10 years ago. Any leakage is 
serious but the suburban religious re- 
vival has reduced it. 


*© 1959 by Sheed & Ward, Inc., and reprinted with permission. 206 pp. $3.50. 
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The modern urban parish is not 
a community in the sense that the 
small, stable parishes in European 
peasant culture were communities. 
The old type is vanishing in modern 
civilization. Even the national parish 
did not approximate it. People iden- 
tified themselves with the national 
parish because it met certain social 
needs. The “second-generation” par- 
ish met certain other needs. The sub- 
urban parish is no exception to the 
rule: if it is to provide a natural com- 
munity, it must meet still other 
needs. 

You might say that the American 
parish has always been a social-serv- 
ice organization. The national par- 
ishes attempted to meet the problems 
of the immigrants. In the new subur- 
ban neighborhood the parish is try- 
ing to meet the problems of the third 
generation. The transition from Old 
Neighborhood to suburb, then, is not 
a transition from religious practice to 
nonpractice, but rather from one type 
of social service to another. On the 
whole, the transition is being made 
fairly successfully. 

No such thing as a typical subur- 
ban parish exists because there is no 
typical suburb or typical pastor. Nev- 
ertheless, one can see some develop- 
ments which give interesting hints 
for the future. 

Worry about finances is warrant- 
ed, especially in the early days of a 
parish. Most members of a new par- 
ish are mortgaged to the hilt; they 
are paying high taxes for an expen- 
sive public-school system. They may 


be generous at heart and yet have 
very little money for their parish. 

More than one parish has 2,000 
children of grammar-school age and 
no money for a school. Some pastors 
never escape the problem, since their 
parishes are the “ready-made slums” 
where only the poorest live. Once 
families make a little more money, 
they will move to a better suburb. 
Hundreds of young couples and 300 
Baptisms a year make a parish lively 
but not stable. 

The situation is much grimmer 
where the Catholics are a limited mi- 
nority of the population and the sub- 
urban pastor must add size and dis- 
tance to his other difficulties. In some 
suburbs there simply are no religious 
facilities for the Catholics. The 
Church in these areas is faced with 
problems as grave as any it has faced 
in its history in the U.S. 

This pioneer situation is bound to 
influence the tone of a suburban par- 
ish. In a few places, radical innova- 
tions have been made. The laity have 
been assigned all manner of func- 
tions that the clergy formerly re- 
served to themselves: bookkeeping, 
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census work, planning, fund raising. 

In other parishes, teacher aids and 
home religion classes are helping to 
alleviate the shortage of classrooms 
and teachers. Whether any of these 
innovations will become widespread 
remains to be seen. Many priests sus- 
pect that even more radical changes 
will be necessary if the suburban par- 
ish is to keep up with the growth 
around it. 

The Catholic suburbanite thinks 
of his parish primarily as a place for 
his children. Here they are to be edu- 
cated, not just in religion, but in all 
the social graces, dancing included. 
Here they are to receive their instruc- 
tions about sex. Here they are to 
have their recreation and their ath- 
letic programs. Here they can be sent 


to get them out of their mother’s hair 
for five hours each day. 

Here is where the blame is to be 
assigned if they act up or do not get 
good grades. Here is the place for a 
900d part of their social life when 


they become teen-agers. Even the 
children themselves think thus of the 
parish. 

Activities dealing with children 
and their problems are the most pop- 
ular in the parish. Home-school con- 
ferences (the Catholic version of the 
PTA) attract men whom the priests 
barely see any other time. A Sunday 
afternoon football game has a larger 
crowd than a Forty Hours proces- 
sion. Couples can be sold on Cub 
Scout work who wouldn’t touch the 
Christian Family movement. There 
is some danger that suburbanites are 


Underlying the growth of sub- 
urbia is a longing of the human 
spirit. The suburb represents 
certain values to which most 
Americans feel they have some 
sort of right. It represents the 
Good Life for which we all have 
the privilege of striving. But the 
suburban dream need not be the 
end of successful striving, but 
only the beginning. 

Father Greeley. 


beginning to think of the parish as 
a glorified day nursery and of the 
priests and nuns as highly trained 
baby sitters. 

A “bad” parish, to some Catholics, 
is one where “nothing is going on,” 
and a “good” parish is one with a 
never-ending bustle of activities: 
bowling leagues, discussion groups, 
Catholic Action organizations, libra- 
ry and pamphlet-rack committees. 

Suburbanites demand a high de- 
gree of competence from their clergy. 
A priest must be a good preacher, 
skilled counselor, lively socializer, 
gifted organizer, accomplished diplo- 
mat, shrewd coach and athletic di- 
rector, wise planner and builder, and 
a genius with teen-agers. He must be 
as skillful in his operation as the sub- 
urbanite is in his own occupation. 

Even minor mistakes by the pastor 
are often treated with a savage, 
strangely unrealistic criticism. You 
wonder if the suburbanite does not 
secretly resent his clergy. Does the 
suburbanite who has had to struggle 
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for every bit of status he has resent 
men who have prestige ex officio? 
Does a man who must worry about 
security for himself and his family 
resent the security the clergy possess? 
Does a man who dares not make a 
major mistake lest it ruin his career 
resent a man whose career, he thinks, 
is not seriously threatened by any 
number of seeming blunders? This 
is a fairly serious problem for the fu- 
ture, and it will demand patience 
Sand honesty on both sides. 

One religious difficulty comes 
from the very fact that a parish is in 
the suburbs; like the suburb it tends 
to become isolated from many aspects 
of life. A steel-mill parish has eco- 
nomic problems. A racially changing 
neighborhood has the problems of 
the migrant groups. A university par- 
ish has the intellectual currents to 
deal with. 

The ordinary suburban parish is 
so concerned with its own problems 
that it is not the best platform for so- 


P eopled: Name-dropper hoping for 
gilt by association. Claire B. Keane... 
Women chatter-boxing. Patricia Orrok 
. .. When girls begin to powder, and 
boys begin to puff. John Gran . .. He 


cial action. For the husbands and fa- 
thers this is particularly true. They 
spend few of their waking hours 
within the parish. They think of it 
as a place for their women and chil- 
dren. No one has yet discovered an 
effective way of linking the subur- 
ban parish with the larger economic 
and social questions of the day. 
The suburban parish looks differ- 
ent from its predecessors. Its func- 
tional church, low-slung school, and 
acres of parking space represent a 
new image on the American scene. 
Its operation is different from that of 
the Old Neighborhood. Its human- 
relations problems are new and more 
complicated. It must provide solu- 
tions of its own to fulfill its purpose. 
Despite all the changes it still must 
be a place where God is worshiped 
and his Gospel preached. Otherwise, 
however successful it may appear to 
be on the natural level its sound and 
fury are nothing more than the clash 


of cymbals. 


took the news with cold-lard com- 
posure. Mary C. Dorsey. 

Pictured: Trolleys loomed up like thun- 
derstorms, scattered lightning, and 
rumbled away into silence. Ray Brad- 
bury . . . A book lay yawning on the 
table. Joseph Dever. 

Punned: Excise: means of keeping the 
government fiscally fit. Paul V. Hale 
. . » Money is lost in more ways than 
won. Mrs. Louise Vesci. 


[You are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $4 will be paid on publication. Exact 
source must be given. Contributions from similar departments in other magazines will not be 
accepted. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.—Ed.] 





By Virginia P. Held 


Condensed from the ‘“Reporter’* 





Our Juvenile Criminals 


Without giving up the gains of social welfare and 
psychiatry, we must squelch “the philosophy of 
excuse” with lessons in simple right and wrong 


T HERE HAs probably never been a 
period of history when adults 
were not shocked by what they re- 
garded as an unprecedented wave of 
bad behavior among youngsters. But 
in our time teen-age gang warfare in 
the streets, muggings, and wanton 
killings have turned shock to cold 
fear. 

The epidemic of arrogance and 
crime spreads so fast that it obliter- 
ates the best efforts society can make 
to control it, or even to understand it. 

In his book The Shook-up Gener- 
ation, New York Times correspond- 
ent Harrison Salisbury says we have 
delinquency not because we don’t 
know how to prevent it “but because 
we do not have enough interest or 
energy to do the things we already 
know will bring an end to delinquen- 
cy. We do not lack knowledge. We 
lack the will.” 

In the face of so much senseless 
brutality, it sometimes seems as if we 
lack both will and knowledge. And 
some of the specialists who have 
worked with delinquents are begin- 


ning to think that society might do 
well to re-examine some of its basic 
assumptions about preventing delin- 
quency. 

One of the most outspoken among 
those who would like to see changes 
in current thinking is Dr. Melitta 
Schmideberg, director of the Associ- 
ation for the Psychiatric Treatment 
of Offenders. This is a welfare or- 
ganization to which offenders in the 
New York area are referred for treat 
ment by the courts and by social 
agencies. 


Dr. Schmideberg deals with hun 


*136 E. 57th St., New York City 22. Aug. 20, 1959. @ 1959 by the Reporter Magazine Co., and 
reprinted with permission. 
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dreds of young delinquents each 
year, as well as with many children 
who come to her as private patients. 
She has done similar work in Eng- 
land, and has written three books 
and more than 60 articles in psychia- 
tric journals, 

She says that each society must 
expect the crimes that are tolerated, 
or sometimes even encouraged, by 
popular attitudes. Punishing the few 
individuals who have committed an 
offense has far less effect than the 
way society disapproves of the very 
idea of a particular crime. 

Perhaps, she suggests, our de- 
linquency rates are growing because 
our society simply does not nifiicient- 
ly abhor the m many acts of brutality, 
theft, and destruction in which its 
youth indulges. In the last year for 
which the figures are available, 133 
arrests were tend of children under 
18 in the U.S. for murder and non- 
accidental killing. Figures for Euro- 
pean countries are much smaller. In 
some civilizations, homicide by chil- 
dren is practically unheard of. 

Dr. Schmideberg has made a study 
of child umurderers in this country. 
She points out that in recent years 
cases of a particularly disturbing type 
have increased. Children in what 
would appear to be model homes 
have murdered members of their im- 
mediate families, often their parents, 
and have shown little emotion and 
almost no remorse about their deeds. 
The provocation has in most cases 
been quite trifling. Sometimes the 
murder has been carefully planned. 


“Most psychiatrists who have stud- 
ied child murderers,” Dr. Schmide- 
berg told me, “do not feel able to 
explain their mentality. They are 
obviously not normal; yet it is too 
glib merely to call them sick, psycho- 
pathic, or schizophrenic.” 

She thinks that many of the young 
offenders have simply never acquired 
a real sense of the wrongness of 
cruelty and brutality. What has 
pushed them into crime has often 
been not an uncontrollable impulse 
but simply an uncontrolled one. 

In sympathizing = the agony 
of young offenders, D Schmide- 


berg argues, we often fal to realize 
that some of them experience no 
agony at all. The laudable effort to 
prov ‘ide humane treatment and psy- 


chiatric therapy for delinquents has 
occasionally had the unfortunate 
side effect of leading them to take 
their offenses lightly. 

“A 15-year- old boy came here the 
other day,” said Dr. Schmideberg. 
“He had a handful of clippings that 

said delinquency is the fault of the 
parents. He said his parents didn’t 
understand him, so it wasn’t his fault 
that he had held up a store.” 

Another delinquent blamed his 
mother, saying she was impossibly 
neurotic. She had made him straight- 
en up his room. 

“You would like to laugh at such 
cases,” Dr. Schmideberg said, “but 
you can’t, because they have un- 
fortunately become typical.” 

Many of the youngsters Dr. 
Schmideberg sees have already been 
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to training schools or to jail. “When 
I ask them why they were sent there, 
they tell me the judge didn’t like 
them, or their lawyer was no good, 
or the jury was rigged. They almost 
never say ‘I stole’ or ‘I shot a man,’ 
as did the English youngsters I 
worked with. They almost never feel 
any guilt.” 

She asserts that our society has al- 
lowed itself to be dominated by its 
children to a dangerous degree. 
“Every generation rebels against the 
preceding one and is only too prone 
to see its faults. We have been too 
prone to see in Victorian restrictions 
the cause of all neuroses and almost 
all the ills against which we try to 
protect our children. 

“By now the problem is the very 


opposite. Demands on the parent and 
teacher—to be fair, consistent, pa- 
tient, and tolerant—have increased. 


But demands on the child have 
slackened. He grows up without 
adequate conscience, self-control, or 
will power. He is excessively it 
centered, and takes reasonable re- 
straint as an affront.” 

Instead of humoring the child who 
is preoccupied with his own prob- 
lems (as most children are) Dr. 
Schmideberg insists that it is the job 
of parents, teachers, and psychiatric 
workers to modify his self-centered- 
ness. Instead of concentrating en- 
tirely on changing the factors that 
may incline a child toward de- 
linquency (poverty, a father who 
drinks, aggressive impulses) we 
should also consider how he can be 


brought to overcome his tendencies 
to misbehave. 

Another person whose experience 
has led him to be concerned about 
present attitudes toward children is 
Judge Peter T. Farrell, a senior ad- 
ministrative judge of Queens Coun- 
ty court in New York. 

Judge Farrell considers himself 
progressive. He points out that he 
puts as many youngsters on proba- 
tion as any other judge on his level 
in the city. He hopes for the day 
when every criminal court will have | 
a psychiatric clinic. 

But he says that “there has de- 
veloped in our society the idea that 
what the law calls crime is to be 
explained largely in terms of causes 
beyond the control of the criminal. 
The philosophy of responsibility has 
been replaced by the philosophy of 
excuse. This philosophy has for a 
generation undermined the moral, 
legal, and social responsibilities upon 
which the stability of our culture 
must repose. 

“The linking of misbehavior to 
forces beyond control of the individ- 
ual may frequently be justified, but 
not so often as to warrant a philoso- 
phy of law which has lost sight of the 
normal standards of individual re- 
sponsibility and freedom. Responsi- 
bility should be the universal norm, 
excuse the challenged exception.” 

The rising level of youthful mis- 
behavior in schools causes deep con- 
cern to Emil Tron, president of the 
New York High School Teachers; 


Association. He cites the case of a 
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teacher who ejected a boy who was 
causing a disturbance at a basketball 
game. The next day the teacher was 
charged with assault and battery. 

Mr. Tron makes it clear that he 
doesn’t want a return of the whip- 
ping post. But he thinks there must 
be a change from the current situa- 
tion in which many school children 
feel immune from punishment and 
many teachers feel unable to main- 
tain order. He feels that the change 
must come in the early grades, where 
habits of attention and courtesy 
should be established. 

Mrs. Gladys Harburger, president 
of the United Parents Association of 
New York City, says, “The good 
teacher earns respect because he 
cares for his students. They respect 
him because he merits their respect.” 
But Mr. Tron and other teachers 
think that many children lack re- 
spect not because they are seriously 
disturbed, or because the teacher is 
unworthy, but because teachers have 
been prevented from using even 
minimal authority. 

A wry saying has been making the 
rounds recently in New York. “The 
teachers are afraid of the principal, 
the principal is afraid of the super- 
visor, the supervisor is afraid of the 
parents and the pr, and the parents 
are afraid of their kids. The kids, 
they ain’t afraid of nobody.” 

Dr. Marjorie Rittwagen, staff 
psychiatrist for New Yory City’s chil- 
dren’s courts, blames misinterpreta- 
tions of child psychology for some of 
our troubles. Dr. Rittwagen says 


there are four main causes of de- 
linquency. About the first two— 
neglectful, disturbed parents, and 
crowded neighborhoods with shift- 
ing populations—the public shows 
concern, though it may not do any- 
thing to improve conditions. But the 
public does not even show much 
awareness of the third and fourth 
causes: school experiences, and the 
frightening absence of any beliefs 
and values among children. 

Dr. Rittwagen told me that she 
has seen sound modern educational 
methods, suitable for well-behaved 
children who are eager to learn, only 
serve to turn other schools into 
shambles. In high-delinquency areas 
the children who wield control are 
the most aggressive and destructive. 
They terrorize their classmates into 
accepting their own distorted values. 

Dr. Rittwagen also observes that 
in this era of garbled Freud, parents 
all too often shirk responsibility by 
saying that little Willie is just ex- 
pressing himself when he clobbers 
a playmate. Or they imagine that 
since jealousy of his sister led him to 
hit his friend, his behavior ought to 
be excused. Such parents permit 
their children to run wild and then 
expect the schools to train them. 

The habit nowadays is to pass the 
buck when the question of moral 
training comes up. Somebody else is 
always to blame for not instilling 
into children the sense of values 
they desperately need. Producers of 
TV programs, comic books, and 
movies which suggest that brutality 
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is normal say they are only turning 
out what the public wants. Many 
social workers and psychiatrists argue 
that it is not their job to meddle with 
cultural and ethical values, which 
they assume the child already has. 
Many teachers say they are over- 
burdened trying to teach rez iding and 
arithmetic, and that it is up to the 
churches and parents to take care of 
manners and morals. 

The churches’ direct influence is 
limited. A priest in an average Man- 
hattan neighborhood estimates that 
less than a quarter of the children 
there are even remotely touched by 
religion. And the parents usually 
don’t know what values they them- 
selves respect, 
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Isn’t anyone able to instill, simply 
and directly, a basic understanding 
of the difference between right and 
wrong? 

The irony is that children are 
obviously quick to learn what anyone 
takes the trouble to teach them. Over 
and over, in talking with people who 
work with delinquents, I have been 
told that children today are extreme- 
ly conscious of their rights. They 
know all about them and they insist 

on them. 

Our children have learned at 
least one lesson thoroughly: they 
know all about what society owes 
them. Apparently a lesson that hasn’t 
been taught thus far is what they 
owe society. 


THE PERFECT ASSIST 

Staff officers at sHapE (Supreme Headquarters, Allied Powers, Europe) in Paris 
are regularly called on to give talks to groups of visitors from member nations. 
Since many languages are represented among the nations, an interpreter is often 
necessary. He translates from a booth in the rear of the auditorium, and the visi- 
tors hear him through headphones. 

Recently an American officer who is a friend of mine was briefing a group of 
West German visitors. He could not speak German; they could not understand 
English; so an interpreter went into action. 

My friend decided to enliven his talk with a funny story. Halfway through his 
joke, he began to fear that it would lose most of its point in translation, since it 
necessarily involved a bit of American slang. But he carried on bravely, and was 
highly gratified to have the punch line received with a roar of laughter. 

He later learned that when the interpreter had seen that the story would fall 

flat, he had said to the guests in German, “I’m sorry. I have lost the point of his 
joke. When he finishes it, will everybody please laugh hard along with me?” 
Col. R. v. Ritchey, usaF. 


[For original reports of strikingly gracious or tactful remarks or actions, we will pay $50 on 
publication. In specific cases where we can obtain permission from the publisher to reprint, 
we will also pay $50 to readers who submit acceptable anecdotes of this type quoted ver- 


batim from books or magazines. Exact source must be given. Manuscripts cannot be returned.] 
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Toronto: the Busy 
Family Next Door 


Ontario's thriving capital is showing U.S. 
cities how to expand without growing paiits 


tergre Dickens in 1842 wrote 
in American Notes his impres- 
sions of the young Canadian city of 
Toronto. “The country round this 
town being very flat, is bare of scenic 
interest; but the town itself is full of 
life and motion, bustle, business, and 
improvement.” 

As Toronto, now a metropolis of 


1% million people on the north shore 
of Lake Ontario, celebrated its 125th 
anniversary last year, the city was 
more remarkable than ever for its 


“life and motion, bustle, business, 
and improvement.” For several years 
it has been called the fastest-growing 
city in the world. It is the capital of 
Ontario, a province which is great- 


er in area than France and Ger- 
many. 

Toronto was only eight years old 
as a city when Dickens saw it. It had 
started life as a child of the wilder- 
ness in 1793. Gen. John Graves Sim- 
coe, whom King George III had just 
appointed first lieutenant governor 
of Ontario (then called Upper Can- 
ada), picked the spot for his capital. 

He saw many advantages in the 
place. It was the intersection of two 
Indian trails, one running southwest 
from Montreal to the Mississippi, 
the other northwest from Lake On- 
tario to Lake Huron. (The French 
had previously chosen the spot for a 


trading post, Fort Rouillé.) It had a 


Art by Keith Scott 
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naturally protected setting. It was a 
comfortable distance from the recent- 
ly declared, uneasy border between 
Canada and the U.S. The wisdom of 
Simcoe’s choice is indicated by the 
fact that one third of the Canadian 
consumer market today lies within a 
100-mile radius of the city. 

Simcoe kept the Huron name 
Toronto, meaning “place of meet- 
ing.” But shortly after he set up 
headquarters there in a tent, he 
changed the name to York. The 
Duke of York had just won an un- 
important military skirmish in Eu- 
rope. And York it remained until 
1834, when it was incorporated as 
the City of Toronto, 

The first Mass in the town of York 
was celebrated about 1795, but it was 
not until 1822 that a start was made 
on St. Paul’s church, completed in 
1824. St. Paul’s was a_ red-brick 
structure with a wooden spire. 

The first diocese in Upper Canada 
was established in 1824. Father Al- 
exander Macdonell was named bish- 
op. His see was at Kingston, 16] 
miles east of York, a larger and older 
town but soon to be outstripped. The 
Diocese of Kingston was divided in 
1841. Father Michael Power became 
the first Bishop of Toronto. 

Bishop Macdonell’s nomination 
had been made on the recommenda- 
tion of the British government. It 
was the first official recognition of 
the Catholic hierarchy by the crown 
since the Reformation. Catholics pre- 
viously were not considered full Brit- 
ish subjects. To show the change of 


heart, King George IV supplied the 
bishop with his episcopal ring. 
When Bishop Macdonell assum- 
ed his vast diocese, there was no 
priest in all of Upper Canada. About 
25,000 Catholics (mostly Scots, 
French-Canadians, Indians, and 
half-breeds) were scattered among 
the population of about 400,000. 
From the very beginning, Catholics 
in English-speaking Canada were a 
minority. Throughout most of the 
19th century, their increase was 
marked by bitterness, even violence. 
In 1889, Archbishop John Walsh 
was on the way to his installation as 
ordinary of Toronto. A public dem- 
onstration took place as his proces- 
sion was making its way from the 
railway station to St. Michael’s ca- 
thedral. According to one account, 
“insulting songs were yelled and mis- 
siles hurled at the principal carriages, 
one stone striking His Grace a blow.” 


Fort York in 1812 
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Public demonstrations of bigotry 
were typical of the time rather than 
the city, and have long since been re- 
placed by tolerance and friendship 
among all the religions in Canada. 
Indeed, prejudice was far from being 
the general attitude even early in the 
19th century. When St. James’s ca- 
thedral was completed in 1848 it was 
reported that “some 4,000 people at- 
tended the consecration, many of 
them Protestants who had contribut- 
ed to the cost of the church.” When 
Bishop Power died in 1847 the city 
council passed a resolution of regret 
and attended the funeral. 

Bishop Power died under heroic 
circumstances. A great many Irish- 
men were among the immigrants 
who flooded into Canada during the 


second quarter of the century. Be- 


tween 1824 and 1846 the population 


of Toronto rose from 1,600 to 21,000. 

Then came Ireland’s potato fam- 
ine. The following year, 1847, the 
U.S. closed its doors to the Irish be- 
cause of the prevalence of disease on 
the overcrowded immigrant boats. 
The flood of Irish fugitives to Can- 
ada reached a peak. For many of 
them their new home proved no ref- 
uge. One account says that more 
than 16,000 Cof 97,953) Irish immi- 
grants perished from dysentery or ty- 
phus in 1847. 

Toronto became a plague spot. 
Bishop Power pitched in with the 
only two priests in the city and one 
from nearby Dundas to administer to 
the dying in fever sheds on the wa- 
ter front. That year typhus killed 863 
in Toronto. One was Bishop Michael 
Power. 


The city became the focal point of 


Casa Loma: Toronto's “Castle” 
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a struggle with consequences still felt 


today: the fight for separate schools. 
Credit for final victory is to a great 
extent due to Bishop de Charbon- 
nel, a French aristocrat who had be- 
come a Sulpician priest. He reluc- 
tantly accepted the bishop’s miter in 
1850. (His full name was Armand- 
Francois-Marie Comte de Charbon- 
nel, Baron of Saussac, Lord of Bets, 
Flachats, and Camblaire.) 

The Act of Union of 1841, under 
which Upper and Lower Canada 
had been joined into one country, 
provided for separate schools in rural 
areas but for common schools in 
towns and cities. These were run by 
school boards composed half of 
Catholics and half of Protestants. By 
the time Bishop de Charbonnel ar- 
rived, changes in the education act 
had made conditions more and more 
irksome to Catholics. 

The bishop complained, for ex- 
ample, about the exclusion of the 
catechism and the use of anti-Catho- 
lic textbooks. He pointed out in- 
equities in the school-tax law. He 
and his successors argued that Catho- 
lics in Ontario should have the same 
measure of freedom to educate their 
own children as was enjoyed by the 
Protestants in Quebec. 

Gradually, after continuous agita- 
tion, changes were made. Today, 
Catholics in the province run their 
own schools. Unlike the situation in 
most of the U.S., where Catholics 
must pay taxes for the support of the 
public schools as well as their own, 
Ontario residents pay towards the 
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support of either the public or the 
separate schools. 

Since 1949 the number of Catho- 
lic schools in Toronto has grown 
from 38 to 64 and the number of 
students from 12,800 to 35,000. 
Growth is best reflected in the official 
census figures. In 1931, Catholics 
made up 13% of the population of 
the Toronto area; in 1941 it was still 
13%; but in 1951 it had risen to 17%, 
and by 1961 it is expected to be 25%. 

Since 1946 Toronto has been hon- 
ored to have as archbishop James 
Cardinal McGuigan, one of Cana- 
da’s two cardinals. The other, Paul- 
Emile Cardinal Léger, is Archbishop 
of Montreal. Cardinal McGuigan 
came to the archdiocese from Regina 
in 1935. 

With the great influx of European 
immigrants since the 2nd World 
War, particularly rapid growth has 
occurred in the cardinal’s flock. 
Twenty-two of the metropolitan 
area’s 82 Catholic churches have 
been built since 1946. In them the 
Gospel is taught in 21 languages. 

A souvenir manufacturer in To- 
kyo was recently discovered by a 
Canadian correspondent to be turn- 
ing out cheap ash trays inscribed 
“Souvenir of Toronto.” The picture 
the souvenirs carried was proof of 
the appeal of Toronto’s prime tourist 
attraction: its “castle,” known as 
Casa Loma. This amazing building 
was completed in 1914 by an eccen- 
tric millionaire, Sir Henry Pellatt, 
who spent about $3 million on it. 
He wished to have a European-style 
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chateau with 50 rooms and palatial 
stables. Even Torontonians thought 
he was ov erdoing it. During the 30’s 
it passed into possession of the city 
for taxes. It is now operated by the 
Kiwanis club. 

Another tourist mecca is Fort 
York, much of it restored, but with 
at least one blockhouse dating back 
to 1793. Each summer it is in- 
vaded by hordes of Americans with 
cameras, but back in April, 1813, 
American invaders carried guns— 
and captured it. The brief skirmish 
started a series of events which was 
responsible for the American Presi- 
dent’s official residence now being 
called the White House. 

Just before ordering retreat, the 
British general, Sir Roger Sheaffe, 
laid a fuse which set off 500 barrels 
of gunpowder. Among American 
soldiers killed was Brig. Gen. Zebu- 
lon M. Pike (after whom Pike’s 
Peak in Colorado is named). The 
enraged invaders thereupon looted a 
great part of York. They burned the 
courthouse, Parliament buildings, 
and library, and carried off the 
Parliamentary mace as a symbol of 
victory. (During Toronto’s centen- 
nial celebrations in 1934, President 
Roosevelt returned the mace. ) 

In 1814, a British detachment in- 
vaded Washington. Apparently in 
reprisal for York, they burned sev- 
eral public buildings. When the 
gutted executive mansion was re- 
built, its blackened walls were 
painted white, and it has been known 
as the White House ever since. 
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A second Battle of York was 
fought in 1958-59. It was a fight be- 
tween Metropolitan Toronto and the 
Associated Historical Societies over 
whether or not Fort York should be 
moved from its ten-acre site to make 
way for an expressway. The his- 
torians finally won. 

Although still second Canadian 
city in size to Montreal, for some 
years Toronto has been acknowl- 
edged (though probably by few 
Montrealers) to be the financial 
capital of Canada. It is headquarters 
for five of the country’s 11 chartered 
banks and several large insurance 
and trust companies. 

Toronto has a thriving musical, 
artistic, and literary life. It is the 
home of the National Ballet, the 
Royal Conservatory of Music, the re- 
nowned Royal Ontario museum, the 


St. Michael’s Cathedral 
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Toronto Symphony orchestra (fi- 
nanced in part by an enormous rum- 
mage sale each year), the Ontario 
College of Art, most Canadian maga- 
zine and book publishers, the Men- 
delssohn choir, and the Leslie Bell 
Singers. The St. Michael’s Cathedral 
Choir school, under the direction of 
Msgr. John E. Ronan, has achieved 
international fame. 

Canada’s largest center of learning 
and research is the University of 
Toronto, with 14,000 students. A 
$52 million expansion program will 
permit enrollment of 23,000 by 1968. 
The university started in 1843 as a 
state-supported Anglican institution. 
By 1873 it had become a completely 
secular examining body, with its 
teaching entrusted to University col- 
lege. It was affiliated with most of the 
denominational institutions which 
had sprung up in opposition: St. 
Michael’s college (Catholic), Vic- 
toria university (United), Trinity 
college and Wycliffe college (both 
Anglican), and Knox college ( Pres- 
byterian ). 

St. Michael’s college is directed by 
the Basilian Fathers. They came 
originally from France, in 1852, but 
Toronto is now considered their 
world headquarters. They also direct 
the Pontifical Institute of Medieval 
Studies, founded in 1929. Among 
other prominent Catholic institu- 
tions are the Jesuit seminary, the 
Scarboro Foreign Mission society, 
the Catholic Church Extension Soci- 
ety of Canada, and the Catholic In- 


formation center. 


Toronto’s astonishing growth, and 
the way it copes with the prob- 
lems that growth brings, are being 
watched with interest by every 
metropolitan area in the world. Since 
1954, Toronto has had a unique 
metropolitan form of government. 
That year, as a compromise between 
amalgamation and the old system of 
separate city and suburbs, Toronto 
and 12 surrounding municipalities 
formed a new level of government. 

Essentially, the new metropolitan 
government was made responsible 
for those services best supplied with- 
out regard for city boundaries: ad- 
ministration of justice, education, 
assessment, police, water, sewage, 
finances, licensing, parks, planning, 
roads, traffic engineering, transporta- 
tion, and welfare. All other local 
services were left to the individual 
municipal units. 

The system has brought some 
notable achievements which would 
have been impossible for the 13 com- 
munities separately, particularly in 
solving the formidable traffic prob- 
lem. Toronto’s per-capita registration 
of motor vehicles is higher (about 
one for every three persons) than 
that of any other community in 
North America except Detroit and 
Los Angeles. 


Several communities, 


including 
Montreal, Winnipeg, and Miami, 
Fla., have started machinery to build 
similar metro systems. A spokesman 
for a Miami delegation called Toron- 
to’s plan “the greatest contribution to 
urban living in a generation.” 





By Kay Sullivan 
Condensed from the “Victorian”’* 





Mrs. Wyatt: Dean 


of the Critics 


Why Jane Wyatt wants to be identified 
simply as “Mrs. Wyatt's daughter” 


a 160 newspaper, magazine, 


radio, and TV critics appraise 
new Broadway plays every season. 
One of the most respected of these 
experts is Euphemia Van Renssalaer 
Wyatt, a gracious, aristocratic-look- 
ing, gray-haired widow. She is often 
called the “first lady of Catholic 
drama critics.” Her witty, urbane re- 
views appeared each month in the 
Catholic World for 35 years. 

Mrs. Wyatt chuckles at her own 
sonorous name. “A columnist once 
remarked that it would look wonder- 
ful on a tugboat,” she says. “I’m in- 
clined to agree.” 

She has been going to openings in 
an official capacity since 1924. ‘That 
makes her the ranking member in 
point of service among New York re- 
viewers. She has watched the curtain 
go up on more than 2,300 plays, both 
hits and flops, and she still retains her 
love of the theater. 

Wearing her favorite “gray with 
pearls” and a head-hugging, rhine- 
stoned Juliet cap that endears her to 
all who sit behind her, Mrs. Wyatt 


attends the theater as often as six 
nights a week. Only once did a bout 
with pneumonia keep her from her 
work. She quickly remedied that 
calamity by catching matinees of the 
missed plays as soon as her doctor 
turned his back. 

Theater “regulars” cluster around 
her between the acts to hear what 
she thinks of a performance. And in- 
evitably, aisle walkers look, nudge, 
and whisper, “There’s Jane Wyatt's 
mother!” 

“It should be just the other way 
around,” says actress Jane Wyatt of 
TV’s Father Knows Best. “I would 
rather that people identified me as 
Mrs. Wyatt’s daughter. Mother is a 
magnificent person in her own right. 
I don’t know anyone who has the en- 
thusiasm for life that she has, or the 
variety of interests.” 


A typical day for Mrs. Wyatt be- 


*Lackawanna 18, N.Y. October, 1959. @ 1959, and reprinted with permission. 
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gins with early Mass at the neighbor- 
hood church near her Manhattan 
brownstone. Next she spends a cou- 
ple of hours at her typewriter. She 
may interrupt her work to dash 
downtown for a board meeting of the 
Carroll club, a young people’s organi- 
zation to which she is devoted. 

Luncheon finds her at a meeting 
of the Drama Desk. Then she’s off to 
take a turn at the Catholic Big Sis- 
ters’ thrift shop and to pay a late aft- 
ernoon visit to a shut-in. Finally, aft- 
er a hurried dinner, she cabs across 
town to attend a new play. If there’s 
no opening night, she probably will 
spend the evening chaperoning a 
Carroll club dance, a task she has 
performed for the last 20 years. Her 
favorite escort on such occasions is a 
lively white poodle named Beau- 
mont. 

Somewhere, too, in the midst of 
this typical day, Mrs. Wyatt finds 
time to keep up with her family cor- 
respondence. 

“Having four children, 13 grand- 
children, and six great-grandchildren 
calls for a never-ending round robin 
of letters,” she explains. “During the 
war years I started a family news- 
paper, which I circulated among 
family and friends. The number of 
subscribers finally outdistanced my 
prowess at the mimeograph. I had to 
abandon the project.’ 

Daughter Jane is married to Edgar 
Bethune Ward and lives in Holly- 
wood. Daughter Elizabeth, Mrs. 
William A. Russell, lives in Wood- 
stock, Vt. Daughter Monica lives in 
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San Francisco with her husband, 
Philip Burnham, a former editor of 
Commonweal, now with the Juni- 
pero Serra bookshop there. Her son, 
Christopher, is an electronics engi- 
neer in Geneva, II]. 

At the Carroll club, where Mrs. 
Wyatt holds a bi-monthly literary tea 
and book-review session, members 
regard her with special affection. 

“Once she didn’t come to any of 
our events for three weeks,” says the 
club director. “Everybody was wor- | 
ried. Couples would stop short in the 
middle of a dance and come over to 
ask me if she were ill. They love her 
because she listens to their problems 
and is always eager to help.” 

Mrs. Wyatt may not remember all 
the young ‘people ‘she has advised at 
one time or another, but they remem- 
ber her. 

Not long ago she was passing a 
Manhattan firehouse when a fireman 
rushed out and greeted her warmly. 
“Remember me?” he asked. “I was a 
Carroll club boy, and I married a 
Carroll club girl!” 

“Naturally, they did not name the 
baby Euphemia,” observes Mrs. Wy- 
att. “They called their daughter 
Mary Carroll.” 

Another organization close to Mrs. 
Wyatt’s heart is the Catholic Thea- 
ter conference, which she helped 
launch in 1939. She has been a vice 
president, and a regional director, 
and is currently librarian of the 
group. Last year, the conference be- 
stowed its Dineen award on Mrs. 
Wyatt for her “outstanding promo- 
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tion of Catholic values in the thea- 
ter.” 

She is a life member of St. Paul’s 
guild, and often lectures on the 
drama at its meetings. She has been 
president of the Shakespeare Club of 
New York. She is also on the advis- 
ory board of Albertus Magnus col- 
lege, New Haven, Conn., where she 
has conducted a class on modern 
drama. The college awarded her a 
doctorate of humane letters in 1950. 
Recently, she completed a three-year 
term as president of the Catholic Big 
Sisters. 

Says one of the Big Sisters, “One 
of my most vivid memories of her 
goes back to a hot summer day when 
we were bundling some needy chil- 
dren off to camp. Thee came Mrs. 
Wyatt, trouping through Grand 
Central station, surrounded by a 
squirming mass of excited children. 
She was loaded down with their suit- 
cases and bulging paper bags. Believe 
me, when Mrs. Wyatt volunteers to 
do a job, she really pitches in!” 

“And don’t judge Effie by her club 
work alone,” adds one of her closest 
friends. “She does countless good 
deeds no one ever hears about. I once 
phoned her that I was desperately 
looking for a temporary place for my- 
self and my three children. 

“You come right over to me,’ she 
said. ‘If you don’t mind sleeping on a 
sofa, I have room for the bigger chil- 
dren and we can put the baby in a 
bureau drawer.’ And that’s just what 
we did. I was with her for ten days 
and she couldn’t do enough for us. 
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This, mind you, while she had a full 
house of her own to manage.” 

A great many people with Mrs. 
Wyatt’s social background would be 
content to spend their time at tea 
parties and needle point, occupations 
which she finds boring. Her family 
tree glitters with rev olutionary he- 
roes. She is in the Social Register. 
The Colonial Dames of America 
Cone of her great-aunts founded it) 
count her as a distinguished member. 
Her drawing room and library walls 
are hung with family portraits for 
generations back, including one by 
Gilbert Stuart. 

One of the portraits is of a forth- 
right-looking, ruddy-cheeked coloni- 
al citizen, Joshua Waddington, who 
gave Alexander Hamilton’ his first 
court case in 1786. 

“Great-grandfather Waddington 
took over a house during the military 
occupation of New York and was 
later sued by its original owner,” ex 
plains Mrs. Wyatt. “Hamilion plead- 
ed his case and won.” 

Mrs. Wyatt was born in 1884 at 
her maternal grandmother’s home in 
New York. Her father, George Wad- 
dington, was a distinguished lawyer. 
Her mother, Elizabeth Van Rensse- 
laer Waddington, was a direct de- 
scendant of patroon Kiliaen Van 
Rensselaer, founder of a family 
prominent in New York since the 
days when it was a Dutch village. 

Euphemia received her early edu- 
cation from governesses. She was 
graduated from what is now known 
as the New York School of Social 
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Work. In those days it was called the 
School of Philanthropy. She also at- 
tended Columbia university. 

“When I think of my girlhood and 
the formidable list of social don'ts, 
the freedom that girls enjoy today 
appalls me,” Mrs. Wyatt remarks, 
“But even so, my parents were quite 
indulgent. We had a summer home 
in New Jersey for years at a little 
place called Campgaw that once had 
been an old Dutch stockade. We had 
wonderful house parties every week- 
end. I recall one when three fiddlers 
sat on a big stone chimney piece and 
called out country dances.” 

During one of those happy sum- 
mers Euphemia first tried her hand 
at social work. 

“That was before the enlightened 
days of widows’ pensions,” she says. 
“Somehow I became interested in a 
society for the relief of poor and in- 
dustrious widows with children. I 
rented a little cottage near ours 
where widows could vacation with 
their children. I paid for their train 
fare out of my allowance. To feed 
them, I relied, like Elias, on the ra- 
vens quite a bit—and begged friends 
for money.” 

It was an easy step from industri- 
ous widows to working girls. In 1900, 
she organized the Caritas club for 
Catholic working girls. She kept it 
going for ten years. 

“They were so different from to- 
day’s career girls,” says Mrs. Wyatt. 
“They all wore white shirtwaists, 
black skirts, and hideous black stock- 


ings, even to our dances. I don’t think 


they earned $10 a week. By compari- 
son, today’s working girl makes a 
smal] fortune, dresses like a fashion 
plate, and comes and goes as she 
likes.” 

In 1906 New York society col- 
umns announced the wedding of 
Miss Van Rensselaer Waddington to 
Mr. Christopher Billop Wyatt, a 
Wall St. financier. They were mar- 
ried in the private chapel of the 
Patriarch of Venice and toured the 
Continent before returning home. 
They spent their first summers at 
Campgaw, where they experimented 
in farming. 

“I remember some kind of brooder 
with red flannel flags to keep the 
baby chicks warm,” recalls Mrs. Wy- 
att. “When it rained, the red color 
ran and we had the only pink chick- 
ens in New Jersey. 

“Jane was born during one of those 
summers. Nothing that I could tell 
the local practitioner over the phone 
convinced him that I needed him 
right away. He arrived at our cottage 
an hour after Jane had come into the 
world, and was very much surprised. 
But no more surprised than we were 
to receive a bill for $28.50. We never 
could figure out what that 50c was 
for.” 

When her husband died in 1931, 
Mrs. Wyatt was faced with the prob- 
lem of bringing up her four children 
alone. The Stock Market crash had 
wiped out the family fortune. She 
decided to turn her beautiful Gra- 
mercy Park house into a home away 
from home for students or youthful 
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career seekers. The plan worked 
beautifully. 

“I had only one house rule,” she 
recalls. “Everybody had to dress for 
dinner. Of course, the girls all loved 
it. It gave them a chance to wear out 
their evening gowns.” 

For a brief time, the enterprising 
widow even tried her hand at the res- 
taurant business. 

“T had an extraordinary cook who 
was never fazed by a crowd for din- 
ner. We decided to open a tearoom 
in the basement of our house,” relates 
Mrs. Wyatt. “I went out marketing 
early every morning. But it was at 
the bottom of the depression, and our 
customers were mostly friends who 
were short on funds and long on 
hunger. I just couldn’t separate 
friendship and business, so I gave up 
the restaurant and kept the friends.” 

The theatre has been an all-impor- 
tant part of Mrs. Wyatt’s life since 
her girlhood days, when she watched 
her good friends, Maude Adams and 
Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske, per- 
form. 

“Plays were all romantic then,” 
sighs Mrs. Wyatt. “No social signifi- 
cance; no dope addicts; no psycho- 
logical involvements.” 

She even wrote some plays herself. 
“My first attempt was called The 
Prisoner of War. It was set in Revo- 
lutionary days,” says Mrs. Wyatt. 
“Maude Adams was stage manager 
for it. 1 only remember that the hero 
stuttered. It made the love scenes 
very trying.” 

In 1922, Mrs. Wyatt wrote a com- 


edy called Monica, produced by John 
Golden. “It opened and closed in At- 
lantic City,” says Mrs. Wyatt. “In 
short, it was a flop. But a month later 
I had a daughter, and named her 
Monica. She was a far more success- 
ful production.” 

Mrs. Wyatt is a far cry from the 
typical stage mother, although she 
has been one twice over. Her daugh- 
ter Jane was the first to succumb to 
the lure of the theater. Then Eliza- 
beth, a student of the ballet, got a 
chance to dance in a Broadway musi- 
cal comedy. Later, she toured with a 
ballet group, but marriage ended her 
career. 

A few friends were horrified at the 
thought of Mrs. Wyatt’s debutante 
daughters being in the theater. (The 
Social Register dropped Jane’s name 
from its pages for a few years.) But 
Mrs. Wyatt was not displeased. 

“I felt that my children should fol- 
low their inclinations and live up to 
the talents they had,” she says. “I 
was very proud of them.” 

However, when young people to- 
day ask Mrs. Wyatt how to break 
into the acting profession, she usual- 
ly advises them against trying it. 

“It is a heartbreaking profession,” 
she says bluntly. “Too many young 
people regard it as all glamour, when 
it is all work and very little reward. 
What I do recommend is that young 
people consider playwriting if they 
have the talent. We need new play- 
wrights badly.” 

What kind of a drama critic is 
Mrs. Wyatt? “A very literate one,” 
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savs Richard Maney, veteran Broad- 
way press agent. “I ler notices are al- 
ways considerate and intelligent.” 

“An actor has to watch his P’s and 
O’s when Mrs. Wyatt is in the audi- 
ence,” comments actor Eddie Dow- 
ling. 

“What makes Mrs. Wyatt's re- 
views so interesting is that she never 
fails to flavor them with her memo- 
ries of the theater of the past,” ex- 
plains Father John Sheerin, editor of 
the Catholic World. “She reviews 
plays from a point of view of good 
theater, although she always has a 
keen eye for spiritual values and a 
firm insistence on the proprieties.” 

Woe betide the producer or play- 
wright who permits shoddy crafts- 
manship. Mrs. Wyatt is sure to lash 
out at him, 

She abhors physical torture on the 
stage. “I am convinced that brutality 
displayed on the stage only serves to 
inculcate it,” she declares. Once, at 
a Sartre play, so much physical tor- 
ture was going on behind the foot- 
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lights that Mrs. Wyatt went out into 
the lobby. A little later, the stage 
manager rushed out to get her. 

“You can go back now, Mrs. Wy- 
att,” he told her. “There’s only one 
strangulation left!” 

Mrs. Wyatt’s favorite choices in 
theater fare are “Shakespeare, of 
course, and anything by T. S. Eliot. 
I consider his Murder in the Cathe- 
dral the play of the century.” 

Like all drama critics, Mrs. Wyatt 
has found that one of the hazards of 
her profession is the fact that friends 
and strangers (especially strangers ) 
think she can get tickets for a play 
with the snap of a finger. 

“I remember once having a reader 
write in that he read my reviews and 
wanted me to get him four tickets 
each to four hit plays,” says Mrs. 
Wyatt. “I managed to get them for 
him, but I made it quite plain that it 
was extremely difficult to do and 
quite an imposition on his part. He 
didn’t write again. I imagine he stop- 
ped reading my reviews, too!” 


Movie actor Jack Carson was taking a plane to Las Vegas. He fell into conversa- 
tion with the passenger in the seat next to him, a dignified man with a faintly 
professional air. After some remarks had been exchanged, Carson asked the 


other man if he was a doctor. 
“No, I’m an airline pilot,” the man replied. “As a matter of fact, I’m the 


pilot of this plane.” 
“Good heavens!” Carson exclaimed. “Then who’s up front at the controls— 


sy 


the copilot? 

“No indeed,” replied the pilot. “The man flying this airplane happens to be 
a plumber. You see, we're filming one of those thinking-man cigarette com- 
American Weekly (25 Oct. ’59). 


° ” 
mercials. 





By Jane W. Kessler 


Conde nsed from the 


“National Parent- Teacher” 


Jitters, Junior Size 


It's a wise parent who can read 


the signs of juvenile worry 


W: ALL KNOw what it is to have 
the jitters—grow n-up style. The 
jitters strike in different ways and 
for different reasons. For some they 
mean feeling blue, crabby, and out 
of sorts. Gaiae victims feel shaky and 
tearful: others become absent-mind- 
ed and forgetful. The jitters may 
change habits of sleeping or eating. 
In some obscure way we don’t feel 
well, and nothing goes right. 

Most of us recognize such feelings 
for what they are: an uncomfortable 
state of mind that will fade away. 
We usually find the explanation in 
some recent disappointment or WOr- 
ry. When the cause is found, a feel- 
ing of anger, sadness, or fear comes; 
‘ie with the mystery gone the jitters 
usually disappear. 

How is it with children? T hey get 
the jitters in much the same way as 
grownups. But children are likely to 
chen their distress by doing some- 
thing. Nail biting, fidgeting, nag- 
ging, teasing, blinking, ear pulling, 
and hand rubbing are common signs. 
At the same time there is likely to be 
a general “goofing off” in all matters 
“700 N. Ill. October, 


Rush St., Chicago 11, 


of responsibility. Children with the 
jitters are too restless to pay attention 
in school. They forget what they 
were told to do ardiaria the house. 
Often they act as if they were spoil- 
ing for a fight. They seem to want to 
make everyone else as nervous as 
they are. 

But it is not in their behavior that 
nervous children differ most from 
jittery adults. The greatest difference 
is that the children don’t know what 
ails them. They have not had enough 
experience in living with themselves 
to identify a mood. 

A child does not have the insight 
a grownup has; hence, he does not 
realize that he feels different from his 
usual self. He can’t see his own un- 
reasonableness. He is restless but 
can’t understand why his teacher is 
begging him to sit still for “just one 
minute.” He bites his nails or blinks 
without knowing it. 


1959. @ 1959 by the National Parent-Teacher, and 


reprinted with permission. 
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Since he can’t see himself as others 
do, comments from his concerned el- 
ders come to him as criticisms. He 
feels abused, unloved, and no good— 
a feeling which is likely to intensify 
his nervousness. 

Many parents and teachers are 
fearful of letting a bad situation be- 
come worse. They say, “Are we sup- 
posed to do nothing?” For a while, 
that may be exactly the thing to do. 
But when the bad mood persists for 
weeks, it is hard to ignore. Nor does 
ignoring it help the child. After a 
time the mood will get him into trou- 
ble with others. It will embarrass 
him and interfere with his school- 
work. 

Usually the first step is to say 
something to the child to help him 
see what is going on. This takes plan- 
ning. There are three Do’s to follow: 
choose your time, tone, words. 

Speak privately and without hur- 
ry. Don’t mention your child’s blink- 
ing to him in the presence of family 
or friends. And don’t bring it up just 
as you are dashing off to do some 
shopping, either. 

The proper tone is crucial; getting 
it is an art. You want to show con- 
cern but not anger. You want your 
child to feel that you are on his side. 

You will never achieve the right 
tone when you are at the end of your 
patience. You can’t be completely 
objective about your own child, but 
you must put yourself in his place 
and try to imagine what he is feeling. 

The words are probably the least 


important element. You don’t want 
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to make “it” sound like the worst 
crime in the world. You don’t want 
to make the child feel like a freak. A 
good gambit might be something like 
this: “I wonder if you know how 
much you have been biting your 
nails lately. Has anyone spoken of it 
to you?” This will probably be met 
with a noncommittal silence, but it 
opens up the subject for discussion. 

Your purpose in bringing the prob- 
lem to your child’s attention in this 
way is twofold. First, you hope that 
when he becomes aware of his prob- 
lem he will make an effort to over- 
come it. Second, you hope that you 
and he can find some clues to his 
trouble. 

If he has developed nervous hab- 
its, one of the first possibilities that 
will occur to you is imitation. Is the 
habit an affectation borrowed from a 
friend or a TV character? One of the 
most popular TV series has been re- 
sponsible for many a peculiar grunt 
and snort. An adult viewer finds it 
hard to understand why any child 
would want to be like one of these 
stooges who seem to represent adults 
without sense. But the fact is that 
their antics are contagious. It is fool- 
ish to get excited over a habit based 
on imitation, for it will fade away. 

A more serious reason is worry. 
The child may suffer from a well- 
founded fear or anxiety. Someone in 
the family is ill; the family is facing 
a financial crisis; or he himself has 
some disability. In many cases, how- 
ever, nothing justifies the worry. 

Parents may not be able to see a 
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trouble because they are too close to 
it. They themselves may even be the 
trouble. A child can become jittery 
if he feels that he can’t measure up 
to what his parents expect. Nagging, 
making comparisons with other chil- 
dren, or issuing dire predictions 
about his future can get under any 
child’s skin. 

He may be concerned about a 
teacher’s opinion or about possible 
failure in school. He may worry 
about schoolmates’ attitudes toward 
him. The opinions of others of his 
own age are important to him. 

Parents can help to destroy causes 
of such worries. Mother may arrange 
parties for the girls in her daughter’s 
class. Father can help his boy acquire 
physical skills needed to win accep- 
tance. Parents must know what is 
going on in this part of their child’s 
life. Often the teacher can give them 
information they need about their 
child’s social adjustment. 

A last possibility: a child may 
have a neurosis. Neurotic children 
are the most baffling of all to parents 
and teachers. They have no idea 
what is the matter, nor does anyone 
else. The kind of teacher they have, 
the number of friends they acquire, 
the grades they get, the efforts of 
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their parents—these make no differ- 
ence in their behavior. Usually their 
nervousness prevents their making 
friends or succeeding in school. The 
surest sign that a child is neurotic is 
that nothing seems to help him. 

If you suspect that your child is 
neurotic, you should seek the help of 
a child-guidance clinic. Many par- 
ents hesitate to do so, feeling that 
they themselves are the cause of the 
child’s neurosis. But a child’s beha- 
vior is not exclusively determined by 
the present. Many of his thoughts 
and feelings stem from the past. He 
may be reacting to events that his 
parents have forgotten. The situa- 
tion is further complicated because 
children may react to something 
imaginary. 

So when Miss Muffet fidgets for 
days on end, curb your impatience. 
The important thing is to find the 
reasons for her behavior. And if her 
jitters threaten to give you the jitters 
before you come up with a clue, 
don’t hesitate to ask for advice. The 
teacher, school psychologist, or doc- 
tor may be able to help. Then the 
whole experience, nerve-racking as 
it may have been, can be seen in per- 
spective as a priceless lesson in guid- 
ance and understanding. 


A retired couple had gone south for the winter, and the husband was taking his 
wife on her first fishing expedition. After a while he called over to her, “How are 


you doing, dear?” 


“Not very well, John,” she replied. “Can you give me another cork? This one 


keeps sinking.” 


Mrs. Deane Binder. 
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may some day be possible 
on IS A DISEASE that can be 
cured. Researchers have learn- 
ed how to pull the sting of death 
from one disease after another. They 
have assembled a fund of knowledge 
that will now be a point of departure 
for studying the causes of old age. 
And if the causes can be found, there 
is no reason why scientists duns not 
find some way of slowing down the 
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Hans Selye, M.D. 
told to Ken Lefolii 
“Maclean’s’’* 


washed, and sheltered in a test tube 
it neither decays nor dies; it divides 
and endures. It defeats death. Biolo- 
gists knew this technical form of 
“immortality” when I was a medical 
student 30 years Cell tissue 
from rats and chicks born about that 
time is alive and healthy in labora- 
tory test tubes today. On the human 
scale, this tissue would be nearly 
1,000 years old. 

Since tissue is technically immor- 
tal, the “normal” life span of a hu- 
man being may be any number of 
years the macdlicel science of the mo- 
ment is capable of making it: 70 
years, 100, 200 — perhaps more. 
There is no theoretical limit. 

I do not mean to say that a man 
will live forever. A practical limit 
will always be set by imperfect medi- 
cal know ledge, and the risky but un- 
avoidable adv enture of living outside 
a test tube. 

Right now, our world is governed 
by a false idea of mortality. We 
think that a death sentence falls in- 
evitably on each of us in the weak- 
ness of old age, within a certain 
number of years. In this view, life is 
cheap. Heart diseases take about half 
our yearly toll of death, and the kill 
ings are accepted as natural events. 
Each death by auto accident, on the 
other hand, is decried as avoidable. 


ago. 


Aug. 15, 1959. @ 1959 by MacLean-Hunter 
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The truth is that death by disease 
is largely avoidable now. Medicine 
has made more progress toward de- 
feating death by disease than safety 
a ie IE have made in defeating 
death on the highway. 

Ser mee ian. 28 years I have 
been trying to learn just what hap- 
pens to the human body under the 
stresses of life. I have invested much 
time on many “useless” experiments, 
but recently my associates and I were 
able to prove that under one set of 
conditions, at least, stress causes 
heart failure. We found that every 
time laboratory animals are given 
certain salts and hormones and ies 
exposed to stress, they die of a car- 
diac accident. A short time later we 
showed that other salts will forestall 
heart failure and save such lives. 

At hospitals in several parts of the 
world clinicians are now testing abil- 
ity of these substances to protect hu- 
man lives against death by cardiac 
accident in the same way they pro- 
tect our laboratory animals. Many 
vears of intense study remain before 
we will know whether this treatment 
is effective. You do not expose a man 


Dr. Selye was born in Vienna, and 
received his early education at the 
College of the Benedictine Fathers, 
Czechoslovakia. He was 
trained as a biochemist and surgeon 


Komarom, 


at Prague, Paris, and Rome, and 
joined the staff of McGill university 
in 1932. He founded his research 
institute at the University of Mon- 
treal in 1945, 


to lethal stress to test an experimen- 
tal safeguard. 

At the end of years of work by 
many specialists, it may be prov red 
only that unknown differences exist 
between human systems and animal 
systems, Perhaps substances that pro- 
tect animals against heart failure are 
of no value to man. 

I have no reason to expect that this 
will happen, but even if it does, our 
work will not have been useless. It 
will become part of the knowledge 
of later researchers. By rejecting my 
approach they will be able to follow 
one of the remaining lines of inquiry 
among which the answer must lie. 
Eventually the search will narrow 
down to a successful treatment. 

But even after heart disease has 
been defeated, a larger problem re- 
mains. Elderly people saved from 
heart disease will soon fall victims to 
one of the other illnesses that attack 
the weaknesses of old age. Defenses 
can be found against the other dis- 
eases, too. But a more promising 
approach would be to look into the 
nature of the weaknesses and, if pos- 
sible, remove them. My associates 
and I have been experimenting in 
this direction, and we have turned 
up some curious results. We are now 
more hopeful than ever. 

Biochemists keep tissue alive for 
indefinite periods by bottling it in a 
watery solution of nourishing sub- 
stances. As long as the living cells 
are removed regularly, cleansed, and 
returned to a fresh solution, they 
live. Uncleansed, they die. 
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Thus the medical guess most often 
offered on the weaknesses of old age 
may be right. This guess is that dur- 
ing life our cells produce waste sub- 
stances a little faster than the system 
can get rid of them. The residue of 
waste that builds up interferes with 
cell nourishment, and aging sets in. 

If this is the mechanism of aging, 
we have two ways of avoiding it. We 

can slow down the rate of waste pro- 
duction or help the system throw it 
off. 

These are the possibilities we are 
now exploring. We began by trying 
to find out what happens when you 
form an air sac inside an animal’s 
body, sealed beneath the skin. We 
planted a small tube, open at both 
ends, in the body of a rat. 


Every time you thus plant a tube 
beneath an animal’s skin, several un- 


usual changes take place. First, a 
fluid similar to blood plasma but 
richer in protein begins to fill the 
empty tube. Then membranes of liv- 
ing tissue grow across both tube 
ends, sealing the fluid in. The mem- 
branes, which I call basal plates, and 
the fluid both contain fibrin, the clot- 
ting agent in blood. The fibrin fila- 
ments in the basal plates soon begin 
to be pulled toward the center of the 
plates by the process doctors call 
wound shrinkage. You see this proc- 
ess at work every time you cut your 
finger. 

Meanwhile, the fibrin suspended 
in the fluid between the plates gath- 
ers together and shrinks into a thin 


cord. The cord floating in the fluid 


catches the fibrin gathered in the 
center of the basal plates. Now the 
two membranes are connected by a 
cord of dead fibrin. At this point, liv- 
ing cells begin to descend the cord 
from the membrane plates at each 
end, like a spark sputtering down a 
fuse. When they meet in the middle, 
the cord is alive. It quickly develops 
itself as a living organ, much like a 
tendon, but in many respects unlike 
any other organ that ever existed. It 
has a blood-supply system, connec- 
tive tissues, and the other necessary 
characteristics of organic life. 

I am not yet able to explain the 
rest of the story. The cord has be- 
come a living part of the host animal. 
You would expect the cord to follow 
the same life cycle as the host. In- 
stead, within a month or two after it 
becomes full grown, the cord begins 
to break down. Ten or 15 days later 
the cord is dead, though the host ani- 
mal remains young and healthy. 

But there is one way to save the 
cord. If every few days you remove 
the fluid surrounding it and allow 
fresh fluid to form, the cord will re- 
main healthy indefinitely. Thus this 
peculiar cord appears to be a model 

of old age, and seems to reveal the 
aging process. 

This discovery has proved most ex- 
citing, because the great difficulty in 
studying the aging process has al- 
ways been time. If a researcher stud- 
ies the process of aging in a man, his 
own lifetime is barely long enough 
to complete one experiment. Even in 
rats, a single experiment takes at 
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least as long as the life cycle of the 
rat: three years. But by investigating 
the life processes of these cords, what 
seems to be the aging process can be 
studied from start to finish in a few 


The cord is now no more than an 
interesting discovery, the starting 
point for a great deal of future study. 
Researchers always appear to begin 
a long way from the point they want 


weeks. 

The cord I describe may turn out 
to be an indispensable tool in deci- 
phering the mysterious processes of 
life. It may turn out to be a medical 
curiosity with no larger significance 
at all. It may find its place in medi- 
cine somewhere between: it might 
well have some usefulness in plastic 
surgery, for example. 


to reach, and at first they always 
seem unlikely to succeed. It is as far- 
fetched to look for the explanation 
of old age in a glass tube beneath the 
skin of a rat as it was for Banting to 
look for insulin in an obscure organ 
like the pancreas. But our experi- 
ments have convinced us that dis- 
ease, senility, and death can be com- 


bated and largely defeated. 


PEOPLE ARE LIKE THAT 


Peter Maurin, a founder of the Catholic Worker movement, came to New York 
City early in 1925. He often ate in a little lunchroom under a railroad viaduct in 
suburban Kingston. Hoboes sometimes came there asking for free meals. 

At Maurin’s suggestion, the proprietor put a box up on the wall with a little 
sign on it reading: “If you have any money to give, put it in, and if you need 
money, take it out. No one will know.” The last touch showed his consideration. 
The lunchroom owner must have been equally understanding. 

The box succeeded. Many ate in that place, and some put coins into the box. 
This went on through the winter and the poor were fed. Then one evening Peter 
came home terribly disheartened. Twenty-five dollars had disappeared from the 
box. 

Still, the box continued to function in a small way. Then another evening came 
and Peter discovered that someone had returned the $25 and left some more be- 
sides. A note explained that the unknown person had been down and out, needed 
bus fare and lodging, and had used the money. He had merely taken the sign at 
its word. 

Peter was jubilant. His faith in human nature was restored. 


From ‘Peter Maurin: Gay Believer,” by Arthur Sheehan. @ 1959 by Arthur Sheehan, 
and reprinted with the permission of Doubleday & Co. New York City. 217 pp. $3.75. 


[For original accounts of true incidents that illustrate the instinctive 
goodness of human nature, $50 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts 
submitted for this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.] 





By L. K. White 


Calix: Progress Report 


Your yr rish 


help problem drinkers take that 


crucial LI th ste p of A \ 


HE GAUNT, tired-looking man 

hesitated at the door to the pri- 
vate dining room. He stared in 
amazement at the men who crowded 
around the tables, laughing, shaking 
hands. On the wall hung a scarlet 
banner bearing the name CALIx and 
the imprint of a gold chalice. He 
stood for a moment in disbelief, then 
turned to leave. 

“Wait! Welcome!” a hearty voice 
boomed out. A balding priest elbow- 
ed through the crowd, hand out- 
stretched. 

“I’ve barged into the wrong room, 
Father,” the man explained, puzzled. 
“I’m looking for—” Che seemed re- 
luctant to name the group) “—for the 
Catholic problem drinkers.” 

“You're here!” the priest said jovi- 
ally. “They do look like a reunion of 
college alumni. And, thank God that 
they do—now. A lot of them used to 
look like derelicts.” 

Calix, a society for Catholic alco- 
holics, was meeting. The founder of 
this national organization says that 
members are “determined to become 
saints, because they lived so long like 
devils.” 


can form a group to 


Calix is composed of men whose 
drinking problems had been injur- 
ing their bodies, minds, and souls. 

Their individual experiences 
would make a series of harrowing 
novels. In each was the gradual ad- 
diction to alcohol, loss of job, decline 
of moral values; the attempt to live 
without the bottle, the self-assured 
“one drink and then I go home’; 
finally, the recurring proof that one 
drink was one too many. 

“IT was born on a farm,” one Calix 
man reminisces, “and we never en- 
joyed the so-called good things of 
life. I was pretty good in the ball 
field. When I was 20, I was playing 
in a major league. I made more mon- 
ey than my folks accumulated in a 
lifetime on the farm. Had a wife, 
kids, nice home. I became a ‘big 
man.’ And that involved some heavy 
boozing. 

“It didn’t take long. By the time I 
was 28 I was finished. I lost every- 
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thing. The only thing I could do well 
was drink. 

“You fall only so far, and then you 
hit bottom. I joined Alcoholics 
Anonymous. Got back on my feet. I 
learned that the only hope for a guy 
like me was to quit drinking forever. 
So I quit. I knew that I could never 
take another drink. I knew, too, that 
everything else rotten in my life 
would Wes e to go, or I'd soon head 
back to the bottle. 

“Being a Catholic, I knew that 
Mass, Confession, and Communion 
would help me. I turned back to my 
religion and started living it in ear- 
nest. That’s when I found the Calix 
men helping each other to become 
better Catholics.” 

A Wisconsin lawyer, now in his 
50’s, recalls the terrifyi ing nights 
when he feared that he would kill 
himself. “I’d rope myself to the bed, 
almost crazy with the fear of suicide. 
My life was a mess. My wife had left 
me; my profession was slipping; I 
owed every loan shark in town. I 
hadn’t been to Mass in years. 

“I think my turning point came 
when I realized my great fear of ac- 
counting to God for all those wasted 
years. I began to want the life that 

God had intended for me. It was no 
easy road back to health. But gradu- 
ally the physical craving for alcohol 
left me, and my life straightened out. 
In my need to learn more about God 
and myself I turned to Calix.” 

Calix maintains, with all authori- 
ties, that the only hope for alcoholics 
lies in complete abstinence from liq- 
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uor. But Calix adds that sobriety is 
only part of the remedy. A man can 
say No to bottle after bottle, and yet 
achieve only the dangerous status of 
“dry drunk.” He still needs complete 
re-education for living. He must look 
into himself, his personality and 
character, know why he is on this 
earth, what his destiny is, and use 
the means available to attain that 
destiny. 

“Funny that I never recognized 
the powerhouse of help right in my 
religion,” says a California Calix 
man. 

“Though I have been a Catholic 
all my life, that first page in the old 
catechism had long slipped my 
mind: ‘Why did God make you? To 
know Him, to love Him, to serve 
Him in this world, and to be happy 
with Him in the next.’ When life got 
rough, I grabbed for the whisky and 
soda. 

“Now, with the help of Calix, I’m 
on a sane, safe road. Each month the 
spiritual director sheds a little more 
light on our personal struggles, and 
together we work out ways to keep 
fighting the good fight.” 

The Calix program is simple: a 
monthly Mass at which members re- 
ceive Communion (not in a group), 
a Communion breakfast, a confer- 
ence with the chaplain, discussion of 
particular problems, a monthly Holy 
Hour, an annual weekend retreat, 
and corporal and spiritual works of 
mercy. 

Through prayer and meditation, 
the sacraments, and the Mass, the 
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men grow in confidence and cour- 
age. They strengthen their resolve 
never to drink again. 

Bill Wilson, co-founder of AA, 
has lauded the Calix idea. All AA 
members are urged to turn to their 
church to perfect the 11th step of 
the AA program: “To seek through 
prayer and meditation to improve 
our conscious contact with almighty 
God, as we understand Him, pray- 
ing only for knowledge of his will 
for us and the power to carry that 
out.” 

Calix was founded in the summer 
of 1947 in Minneapolis by a small 
group of Catholic men, all alcohol- 
ics, who knew that to quit drinking 
forever they needed the grace of 
God. 

“We knew well how weak we 
were,” says one of the founders. “We 
knew that it would be pointless to 
swear off the bottle and keep up an 
adulterous love affair, shady business 
tricks, or old habits of selfishness, 
greed, and hate. We knew we would 
need God’s grace to leave that bottle- 
centered hell and live norma] lives. 

“My wife always complained that 
in ev erything I did, I always went all 
the way. When I drank. I did noth- 
ing but drink. Maybe that’s a trait of 
us alcoholics: no half-way deals. But 
it has its good side; now we aim at 
100% God-centered lives. No Sun- 
day-only Catholicism for us.” 

Calix started in the Twin Cities 
area with the blessing of the late 
Archbishop John Gregory Murray 


of St. Paul. The operation is now 
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nationwide, with units growing in 
every major city and town. A unit 
can consist of two men; the largest 
group has 180 members. Calix has 
sometimes been a back door into AA 
for a Catholic who previously found 
excuses to avoid that excellent source 
of help. 

News of Calix passed swiftly from 
coast to coast through the Catholic 
press, through The Chalice, the 
monthly newsletter of the organiza- 
tion, and through pamphlets in 
church racks. An article in the Feb- 
ruary, 1955, CatHonic DiceEst 
brought a flood of questions from 
alcoholics and from mothers, wives, 
and friends of alcoholics. “Can Calix 
really help? How does Calix work?” 

“T’d read those letters,” recalls one 
official, “and wish I could talk per- 
sonally to each writer. Does it work! 
Look at me, standing here on my two 
feet. I’m shaved and neatly dressed; 
my wife is at home, probably hum- 
ming a tune as she hangs the new 
drapes. She used to cry an awful lot. 
I’ve been to Confession today, and 
tomorrow I'll receive my Lord. 

“When I go to the office, I look the 
boss right in the eye and put in a 
good day’s work. The kids like to see 
me coming home these days, and my 
wife doesn’t worry about what shape 
T'll be in. 

“When I lead my family in the 
nightly Rosary, I thank God again 
and again for Calix. When I quit 
drinking three years ago, I was left 
with a real emptiness, a thirst for I 
knew not what. For years, alcohol 
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had been my escape, my consolation. 
I knew I had to fill the emptiness. 

“I might have chased after mate- 
rial success, but I knew that can cre- 
ate more problems. I knew I needed 
to be a real Catholic. Calix helped 
me to learn more about the sacra- 
ments. It carried me through the in- 
evitable slack periods when I lost in- 
terest in my religion. When I see the 
men on Communion Sunday, re- 
f turning from the Communion rail, 
their hands steady, their faces calm, 
I know without doubt that this, for 
us, is the answer.” 

The name Calix (Latin for chal- 
ice) was given to the group by its 
first chaplain. It refers to the Eucha- 
ristic cup. 

“I know, beyond doubt, that I’d be 
in the gutter today,” says Bill M., 
past president of the organization, 
“without the graces of Communion 
and Confession. During my drink- 
ing days, people would plead with 
me to try this or that cure. Nothing 
made sense to me until the night I 
had my last drink, 15 years ago. 

“I had just come in from a terrific 
binge, beaten and bloody. I didn’t 
care whether I lived or died. I knew 
I was nearing the end of my rope. 
My wife begged me to let her get 
someone to help me. She called Earl, 
an AA fellow who had been off the 
bottle for three years. 

“Earl talked to me for six hours 
that night. He kept feeding me sugar 
syrup and orange juice to help me 
feel alive. He kept telling me, ‘You 
can’t stay sober under your own pow- 


ALCOHOLICS 

ANONYMOUS 
Let there be no misunder- 
standing. There is no conflict be- 
tween AA and Calix. We belong 
to AA. She is our mother and we 
remain devoted and grateful chil- 
dren of her family. We are trying 
to put into daily practice the les- 

sons we learn at her knee. 

Men of Calix. 


er, Bill. But God will help you. If 
you ask for it, He will supply you 
with the guts to stop drinking.” 

It took Bill three days to return to 
his job. And when he did, the crav- 
ing for alcohol was physically and 
mentally exhausting. 

“My hands shook so badly I had 
to sit on them. I survived that first 
day only by running over to the 
downtown church, clinging to the 
altar rail, begging God’s pity. I en- 
listed the help of Mary, the Poor 
Souls, and St. Michael the Archan- 
gel. I knew this was my big chance 
to live a decent life, and I prayed 
desperately for the grace to resist that 
next drink.” 

Bill recalls that the struggle raged 
for several weeks. And after that, he 
was tormented by periods of aridity. 

“Sometimes at Mass, the prayers 
would seem dreary and tasteless. 
Some days I could not believe that 
God listened.” 

This dryness, the “dark night of 
the soui,” comes to the abstaining al- 
coholic as well as to the mystic. ‘The 
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Calix member learns to live one day 
at a time. But his search for total so- 
briety is not a lonely one. He has the 
aid of AA and the prayers and the 
good example of the Calix organiza- 
tion to help him. 

Calix receives a helping hand 
from its auxiliary, an organization of 
wives, mothers, children of alcohol- 
ics, and of other interested persons. 
y hey pray for al] Calix men, and for 
all alcoholics living and dead. Mem- 
bers are enrolled formally by the na- 
tional headquarters in Minneapolis. 
Each member’s special intention is 
remembered at a monthly Mass. 

The wife of a Pittsburgh alcoholic 


recently wrote, “Joe had been in and 


out of hospitals, The doctors declar- 


ed his case hopeless. Then my sister 
in New Jersey sent me the auxiliary’s 
prayer leaflet, and I used it. God an- 
swered our prayers. For nine years 
Joe has been sober and a wonderful 
husband. We pray daily that others 
will be helped, and that those who 
cannot be helped will find peace in 
the acceptance of God’s plan.” 
Calix is doing what it can to 
spread its message. “Some people do 
not know that this help is available,” 
says a member. “We need more 
material to circulate among parish 
priests, hospitals, and sanitariums. 
A new unit needs only two men and 
a director. The national headquar- 
ters will do the rest. It’s a real pity if 


Grudge: where the family car is kept when not in use. 
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any Catholic man trying to build up 
a good life misses out on this terrific 
aid.” 

In addition to the Calix national 
headquarters in St. Stephen’s parish, 
Minneapolis, other units operate in 
St. Paul, Minn. (Cathedral of St. 
Paul); St. Cloud, Minn. (St. Mary’s 
cathedral); Moose Jaw, Sask., Can- 
ada (St. Joseph’s); Chicago, Ill. (St. 
Dorothy’s); Long Beach, Calif. (St. 
Matthew’s); Newport, R.I. (St. Au- 
gustin’s); Green Bay, Wis. (St. Phil- 
ip’s); Bernardsville, N.J. COur Lady 
of Perpetual Help); Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(St. Francis retreat house); Sioux 
City, Iowa (St. Joseph’s); Stony 
Mountain, Man., Canada (Stony 
Mountain penitentiary); Toledo, 
Ohio (St. Patrick, Heatherdowns); 
Faribault, Minn. (Immaculate Con- 
ception); Fort Dodge, Iowa (Corpus 
Christi); Madison, Wis. (St. Mary 
of the Lake); Braddock, Pa. CSt. 
Thomas); Carroll, Iowa (Sts. Peter 
and Paul); Johnstown, Pa. (St. John 
Gualbert’s co-cathedral); Winona, 
Minn. (Sacred Heart cathedral), 
and Duluth, Minn. (Sacred Heart 
cathedral). 

Complete information and coop- 
eration may be obtained by writing 
Calix, Church of St. Stephen, 2211 
Clinton Ave., Minneapolis 4, Minn. 
The Calix booklet, Quit Drinking 
for God's Sake, can be obtained by 
inclosing 25¢ to cover handling. 


R. C. Arnold. 





By Norman and Madelyn Carlisle 





Bravest Man on the Frontier 


Father De Smet walked into hostile 
Indian camps armed only with love 


“T™ Brackrosk is coming!” That 
cry from the lookout was 
enough to send a wave of excitement 
through any Indian encampment of 
the early West. Braves and squaws 
would stare at the visitor in awe as he 
lifted his hands in blessing. Naked 
children would finger his robe and 
the massive gold crucifix that hung 
from his neck. 

The smiling, rotund priest was the 
first white man many of them had 
ever seen. Stories about him pre- 
ceded him wherever he went. The 
Indians knew that while other pale- 
faces were likely to come with guns 
and treachery, this one came only 
with a message of love. 

It is ironic that Father Jean Pierre 
De Smet, a towering figure in his 
own time, is little known today when 
so many less worthy Western char- 
acters have gained T'V fame. As mis- 
sioner, adventurer, traveler, Indian 
commissioner, army chaplain, ex- 
plorer, and peacemaker, Father De 
Smet spent half a century on the 
frontier. 

On foot, horseback, and even by 
dog sled, he ranged the West and 
pushed far north into Canada. Al- 


though he suffered from an illness 


doctors thought fatal, he shot rapids 
and climbed mountains. His exploits 
won him the admiration of such 
Western men as Jim Bridger and 
General Custer, and of Presidents 
from James Monroe to Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Jean De Smet began dreaming of 
Indians long before he ever saw a red 
man. As a boy in Belgium he read 
stories of adventure in the American 
West. He resolved that someday he 
would be a missioner there. 

When he became a Jesuit he per- 
suaded his superiors to send him to 
the raw little town of St. Louis. The 
young Belgian, just 22, reveled in 
the sights and sounds of the remote 
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trading post. He drank in the tales of 
mountain men and learned to talk 
with the blanketed Indians. 

A great dream took shape in his 
mind. He would go to the far West 
alone, setting up missions. His supe- 
riors shook their heads. From all they 
had heard of the Indians, the most 
savage tribes of the continent lived 
out West. Going among them would 
mean certain death. _ 

Year after year, the young Jesuit 
toiled away, continuing to plead for 
the chance to go farther west. Final- 
ly, after ten years, he got reluctant 


permission. De Smet was over- 


whelmed with joy, but even as he re- 
joiced a chill of apprehension struck 
him. He hadn’t been feeling well of 


late. He decided that before he took 


off he should have a medical exami- 
nation. 

The doctors told him that he had 
diabetes, then a mysterious, incur- 
able malady. He was sent back to 
Europe to await the inevitable end. 

But he refused to die. He vowed 
that he would carry out the work he 
had planned for himself. After some 
years he set sail again. He made his 
way to St. Louis, then pushed west- 
ward with a party of trappers. His 
ailment was forgotten when he saw, 
for the first time, the white peaks of 
the Rockies. 

In the remote reaches of the West, 
De Smet proved what he had be- 
lieved all along: that he had a special 
gift for getting along with the In- 
dians. He made converts in a region 
extending from what is now Nebras- 


ka clear to Oregon. A government 
official wrote back East: “Father De 
Smet holds the Indians of the Ore- 
gon territory in the palm of his 
hand.” 

It was more than De Smet'’s ability 
to talk to the Indians that won him 
their esteem. His fearlessness im- 
pressed the red men. They liked to 
tell stories about his courage, such as 
the time he was held prisoner by a 
band of Sioux in Montana. They 
had decided to kill him by a particu- 
larly cruel method. They had cap- 
tured a fierce buffalo bull. Into the 
bull’s pen they thrust Father De 
Smet. 

De Smet was not going to let the 
Indians know he was afraid. Slowly 
he began to move toward the beast, 
which was pawing the earth, eyes 
red with fury. Foot by foot the Black- 
robe moved closer, while the Indians 
watched in anticipation. Three feet. 
Two. Was the bull never going to 
charge? 

Now a last step. De Smet’s hand 
came out. He was close enough to 
feel the animal’s hot breath on his 
outstretched palm. They stood there, 
staring at each other. Then De Smet 
reached up and calmly patted the 
buffalo’s head. A murmur of disbelief 
and admiration went up from the In- 
dians. 

De Smet reasoned afterwards that 
the bull must have been fascinated 
by the golden crucifix hanging 
against his robe. Even so, had he not 
walked so courageously to what 
seemed sure death, the slowly swing- 
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ing cross, catching the sunlight, 
would not have hypnotized the 
beast. 

One of his most amazing feats was 
his journey in pursuit of Blackfoot 
Indians who were the terror of cer- 
tain tribes among whom he had es- 
tablished missions. Each year they 
swept down from Canada, killing 
and pillaging. 

“I think I can make them stop,” 
Father De Smet announced. He 
would talk to the Blackfeet and try 
to get them to abandon their warlike 
ways before they could make another 
spring attack, The Indians scoffed at 
his idea. 

Undaunted, De Smet, accompa- 
nied by two Flathead guides, set out 
to look for the Blackfeet. He knew 
they would be encamped somewhere 
in the vast, unexplored region to the 
north. He thought that other tribes 
(among whom he hoped to make 
converts) could put him on the right 
track. 

But at each village he was disap- 
pointed. No one had seen the Black- 
feet. Months went by. When the icy 
autumn winds swept down, he was 
still dragging his pain-racked body 
northward. 

By winter he had managed to get 
deep into Canada. At Fort Edmon- 
ton, he got word that the Indians he 
sought were still to the north, Using 
a dog team, he pushed on. Hundreds 
of miles beyond, he realized that the 
tribe had eluded him, and even now 
must be headed south for its annual 
murderous orgy. 


Wearily De Smet and his faithful 
Indians turned southward. They 
crossed one river after another and 
slogged through blizzards. De Smet 
fell into a stream and froze his feet. 
His toenails dropped off, but still he 
went on. 

It was spring before he was back 
in the country from which he had 
started. He was plodding across a 
mountain valley in Montana one aft- 
ernoon when ahead of him he saw 
the Blackfoot camp. He walked bold- 
ly into it. A stony-faced chief greeted 
him. 

“We have expected you. Many 
times our scouts have watched you. 
You have traveled far.” 

Somehow his tireless pursuit and 
his eloquent words were convincing 
to the Blackfeet. After conferences 
that went on for weeks, he actually 
persuaded them to cease their war- 
fare. They promised that they would 
respect the territory of their enemies. 

Soon after this triumph De Smet 
made a discovery that haunted him 
for 20 years. In the Black Hills, 
home ground of the Sioux, the lone- 
ly priest, wandering through country 
known to no white man, picked a 
shining rock out of a mountain 
stream. It was a gold nugget. He 
found others like it. He knew geol- 
ogy well enough to realize that the 
Black Hills must be fabulously rich 
in gold. 

He took no joy in his discovery. 
He knew that once the news of the 
gold strike reached the white man, 
the treaties which had given this 
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land to the Sioux would be broken. 
Thousands of fortune seekers would 
pour in. The Indians would be driv- 
en from their land. No, De Smet 
vowed, he would not be the one to 
tell of the riches hidden in the Black 
Hills. 

He continued to rove the West, 
setting up new missions, reasoning 
with white men on behalf of the In- 
dians, convincing warring tribes that 
they should stop fighting. He made 
three trips to Europe, pleading for 
funds to carry on the work in the 
West. His superiors argued that it 
was impossible for him to continue 
his frontier life, but always he came 
back as soon as he could. 

The government made him Indian 
commissioner, and he _ negotiated 
treaties with many tribes. He also 
served as an army chaplain. He was 
able to restrain the Indian-hating 
General Halley and prevent what 
might have become a war of exter- 
mination. 

During the Civil War, the govern- 
ment broke its promises to care for 
the Indians who had agreed to live 
on reservations. The aging De Smet, 
sorrowing at the plight of starving 
tribes, went from one official to an- 
other. He was shrugged off. Finally, 
though he was desperately ill, he 
made the long journey to Washing- 
ton to fight the matter out with the 
commissioner of Indian affairs. The 
official laughed at him. 

Father De Smet resolved to see 
President Lincoln. After weeks of 
waiting, he was ushered in. The 


President said, after a hearty hand- 
shake, “I suppose you’re here about 
your Indians?” 

“Yes, Mr. President. They’re starv- 
ing,” he said. 

Lincoln shook his head. “But, Fa- 
ther De Smet, this is wartime. The 
Indians are not the only ones starv- 
ing.” 

A flash of anger came into the 
priest’s eyes. “Mr. President,” he 
said, “this is not just a matter of hun- 
ger. What is at stake here is the hon- 
or of the United States.” 

Lincoln listened while De Smet 
painted a grim picture of the broken 
promises that had blackened the rec- 
ord of American dealings with the 
Indians. Finally the President said, 
“T will see that the food is provided.” 

Lincoln kept his promise, and De 
Smet was more venerated by his In- 
dian charges than ever. But when 
the war ended and a new wave of 
settlers swept west, the secret about 
the Black Hills was discovered. Gold! 
Thousands of white men stampeded 
to the region, and, as De Smet had 
foreseen, the Indians were driven 
from their land. The Sioux retaliated 
violently. Chief Sitting Bull mar- 
shaled his forces for all-out war. 

Watching the horror take shape, 
Father De Smet remembered his vic- 
tory with the Blackfeet, so long be- 
fore. He must go and talk to Sitting 
Bull, and make him see that he had 
to sign a treaty. Officials were scorn- 
ful. They were prepared to compen- 
sate the Sioux for the loss of their 
land, but Sitting Bull would not 
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even talk to a white negotiator. He 
had sworn to kill the first white man 
who entered his camp. 

“Let me die, then,” said Father De 
Smet. 

Alone and unarmed, he set out for 
the Sioux lands. For days he saw no 
Indians. Then suddenly a war par- 
ty of Sioux sprang up around him. 
They motioned him to ride on in 
their midst. 

As they entered a huge encamp- 
ment, the hostility on the faces of his 
captors told him they would show 
no mercy. Yet no hand was raised 
against him as he dismounted and 
moved toward a bulky Indian who 
stood waiting for him. It was Sitting 
Bull. 

“The elders have counselled that 
we should not make war until we 


have heard what the Blackrobe has 
to say,” the great chief said. 

No official record remains of what 
the priest said to Sitting Bull. But 
the Indian’s angry words grew quiet- 
er. He began to nod in answer to the 
eloquent plea for peace. In the end, 


Father De Smet made an astonishing 
proposal. 

He would go to the government 
as a representative for the Indians. 
If he failed to get a guarantee of the 
new territory for which the Sioux 
were willing to settle, he would re- 
turn and they could kill him. 

Sitting Bull looked at him long 
and impassively. He said, “We be- 
lieve you. Go.” 

Months later, De Smet came back 
to the Sioux, but not to die. He had 
won a victory for the Indians: an 
agreement he felt certain would 
bring peace to the frontier for good. 

And perhaps it might have. Per- 
haps the violations of the treaty that 
brought on the terrible Custer mas- 
sacre might never have happened if 
Father De Smet had been alive to 
counsel both Indians and whites. 

In 1873 the news of his death 
brought mourning to Indian villages 
across the great plains and far into 
the Rockies. His half-century of 
peacemaking was over. The Indians 
had lost their greatest friend. 


\SaeN 


DRIFTING SANDS 


Shortly after Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery took command of the British 
8th army during the 2nd World War, he received a revised list of available train- 
ing films. His eye immediately lighted upon one entitled The Red Army. 

He sent for the film, and gave orders that all ranks of his command attend a 
special showing. Before the projector was turned on, Montgomery himself spoke 
a few urgent words on the importance of the Russian war machine. Then the 
lights were turned off, and on the screen flashed the title of the picture: “The Red 
Army—The life story of these fascinating ants.” 

Journal of the American Medical Association (11 Feb. ’56). 
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Fish Ranchers of Tomorrow 


They already are riding herd on wild 


fish; the next stage is domestication 


eal YEAR uneasiness rippled 
through Canada’s __ east-coast 
fisheries. Off the Grand Banks were 
seven huge Russian trawlers, each a 
floating factory that could fillet, 
freeze, and pack its entire catch at 
sea. And this year the Russians have 
said they'll send over 24 such ships, 
to compete with the new ultramod- 
ern trawlers of Britain, Germany, 
Spain, and Portugal. 

Such rivalry, says Dr. John L. 
Kask, chairman of Canada’s Fisher- 
ies Research board, is a sign of the 
dynamic change now taking place 
in the fishing industry. “In ten, 20, 
or 30 years,” he says, “fishing as we 
know it may be completely trans- 
formed.” 

The ultimate aim of the board is 


re sl BIG 


to harvest the sea with the same cer- 
tainty with which we harvest the 
land. In agriculture, man has turned 
deserts into gardens, but fishing, 
perhaps the second oldest occupation 
on earth, can be almost as big a 
gamble as the stock market. 

Kask’s job is to take the luck out 
of fishing. He has seven research sta- 
tions and a summer staff of 500, in- 
cluding 150 engineers, bacteriolo- 
gists, chemists, oceanographers, and 
biologists. Their work is more urgent 
today than ever before; the world 
seems to be heading toward a food 
shortage. “The critical need,” says 
Kask, “is for animal protein.” 

Already two thirds of the world’s 
2.8 billion people suffer from lack 


of protein. Every second, as two per- 





pn 
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sons die, three are born. By 1977 
there will be 4 billion people to feed. 

“The land can’t do it,” says Kask, 
former director of fisheries research 
for the U.S., and before that, for 
the UN. “That’s why all these na- 
tions are turning to the sea.” 

The Japanese have tripled their 
fish production since the war. Rus- 
sia plans to double her present out- 
put by 1965. Almost every country 
is expanding its fishing fleet. 

“Fishing hasn’t really changed,” 
Kask says, “since Peter fished at 
Galilee. He used gill nets. We use 
gill nets, too, but where he set short 
ones, we set miles upon miles of 
them. Instead of hauling them in 
by hand we haul them in mechani- 
cally. Now we have a new concept. 
We herd the fish.” 

One method, used widely in Rus- 
sia and Japan, is to bunch the fish 
by attracting them with lights. Sein- 
ers go out, a long pole suspended 
over each side of the boat, and set 
their nets. From each pole they low- 
er powerful colored lights into the 
water. They then switch on the echo 
sounder, or “fish finder.” Sound 
waves, bouncing off the fish, show 
when enough of them have been 
lured. Different colors attract differ- 
ent species. 

Fish respond to electricity. “We 
use it all the time as a research tool,” 
Kask says. “We can push fish back 
and forth in a tank, probably guide 
them into a net. We put a wire in 
the water, electrify a field, stun 
them, pick them up, study or count 


or tag them, then let them go alive.” 

The pioneer in electric fishing is 
Dr. Conradin Kreutzer, director of 
Germany’s Experimental Fisheries 
laboratory. Off Iceland three years 
ago, in the motorship Hansa, Kreut- 
zer made the first commercial test of 
electric fishing gear. 

The Hansa was equipped with 
such gimmicks as retractable rolling 
fins to give stability in a storm and 
an egg-beater propeller placed be- 
neath it amidships. The propeller 
not only drove the ship but steered 
it, enabling it to move sideways as 
well as ahead and astern. Accom- 
panying the ship were seven schoon- 
ers to pack its catch. 

Kreutzer also took with him a re- 
porter who wrote that after the Han- 
sa had reached the herring grounds 
she lowered a large pipe through her 
bottom into the water. Then she 
rolled out “two immense cables, one 
positive, one negative, one forward, 
one aft. A button is pressed and the 
current flows between the cables. 

“The current is regulated and al- 
ternated in a certain rhythm, and by 
this means we are able to affect cer- 
tain muscles in the fish’s tail, thereby 
forcing him to turn and swim toward 
the mouth of the pipe. Then the 
suction pump is turned on and a 
silvery stream of big, fat herring is 
pumped on board.” The catch, he 
said, was big enough to fill the seven 
schooners. 

Last year the Canadian govern- 
ment invited several of Kreutzer’s 
colleagues to Newfoundland to dem- 
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onstrate their gear. The weather was 
bad; the results were inconclusive. 
The main problem: the high min- 
eral content of sea water, which dis- 
sipates electricity. The miner rals vary 
from place to place and with the 
weather. 

“There are bugs in it yet,” Kask 
says. “Besides, it’s dangerous. If a 
man falls overboard, he’s a goner. 
But. it does have great possibilities. 
Boats can go out and attract fish as 
the Pied Piper of Hamelin attracted 
rats, perhaps lead them to the fish 
plant on shore. Nature has given us 
a built-in conservation device: the 
voltage we need to attract larger fish 
doesn’t affect the smaller ones.” 

After herding, the next great step 
will be domestication. Here Asia 
leads the way. “Fish farming is as 
old as Chinese civilization,” says 
Kask. “As you come into Nanking, 
fish ponds dot the landscape. It may 
not be a science, but it certainly is 
an art.” 

The Asians dig backyard ponds 
and stock them with three layers of 
fish. On the bottom they grow mud 
carp. In the middle three feet are 
China carp, which grow to 20 
pounds in five years, though they 
seldom reach full size. The top layer 
is Tilapia, only a few inches long 
but fast-breeding. 

The ponds have a continual bloom 
of vegetable matter. Small animal or- 
ganisms called plankton feed on this 
matter. The Tilapia feed on the 
plankton. The China carp feed on 
the surplus Tilapia. The mud carp, 
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1960 
scavengers, feed on the bottom vege- 
table matter and the droppings of 
the two upper layers. 

In this way an acre of land can 
produce up to four tons of animal 
protein a year. The economy of sev- 
eral families will be built around the 
cycle of life in a pond as small as a 

atio. 

The U. S. has adapted this idea 
to the dust bowls of the Southwest. 
Irrigation turned them into lakes for 
watering crops and herds. The next 
move was to stock them with bass 
and sunfish. Each lives on vegetable 
matter, bass at the bottom, sunfish 
on top, and to vary their diet they 
eat each other’s offspring. 

At Jones Creek, B. C., scientists 
developed a man-made stream, its 
waters controlled by a man-made 


lake. They laid down a gravel bed 
and planted 350 million pink-salmon 


eggs. 


The pink is a fish that returns to 


its streams in British Columbia 
every two years. In the in-between 
years there are normally no pinks. 
Now, at Jones Creek, the board has 
produced pink salmon during an off 
year. 

“A thousand pinks came back,” 
says Kask. “That’s a lot of eggs. If 
we can build this up, we can double 
a valuable resource.” 

In 1955, the Ontario government, 
concerned with the food supply of 
the Indians around James bay, plant- 
ed 400,000 chum-salmon eggs in the 
Winisk river. “If it worked,” says 
Kask, “it would have great commer- 
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cial significance. We'd have our own 
little private salmon ocean.” 

But the studies of Dr. J. R. Brett, 
a biologist at the board’s Nanaimo 
research station, indicate little 
chance of success. In water as cold 
as James bay in winter, the salmon’s 
eyeballs freeze. So far, no survivors 
have been found. 

One day Brett saw a tagged fish 
moving up a fish ladder. He stepped 
into the river above the ladder to 
catch it. To his amazement, salmon 
all along the ladder stopped mi- 
grating. 

Human skin, he found, contains 
an element repellent to the salmon’s 
sense of smell, perhaps related to 
something in the skin of the sea lion 
or the seal, age-old enemies of the 
salmon. In isolating this element 
Brett hopes to discover its opposite: 
an enticing odor to lead salmon past 
dams or away from pollution. The 
repellent itself might make a no-tres- 
passing sign to keep salmon away 
from danger areas. 

Our oldest approach to domestica- 
tion, the fish hatchery, has been 
none too efficient. “You take a hatch- 
ery-reared fish,” says Kask, “and feed 
him ev ery day at ‘four o'clock. You 
keep his water temperature constant. 
You wait on him hand and foot. 
Then you put him in a pond and 
expect this pampered little guy to 
compete with wild fish used to 
hustling their own food. Well, he 
can’t.” 


Recently, studying how wild fish 


hatch, Dr. W. S. Hoar, of the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, noted 
that they never release themselves 
from the gravel in strong sunlight. 
The board now releases hatchery- 
reared fish at night and finds much 
higher rates of survival. 

The scientists have carried the 
idea one step farther. They let the 
fish release themselves. Instead of 
bringing the fish up in a hatchery, 
they wall off part of a stream. They 
regulate the water and keep out 
predators. Everything else the fish 
must do for themselves. 

At the University of Toronto, Dr. 
F. E. J. Fry is crossing speckled trout 
with lake trout. The first generation, 
unlike most hybrids, was fertile. Sur- 
prisingly, it came in a wide assort- 
ment of sizes. 

Fry selected the biggest, and cross- 
bred to get more eggs, faster growth, 
firmer flesh. He now has a third gen- 
eration, a trout called splake. It lives 
happily at depths that the lamprey 
eel, a menace to Great Lakes trout, 
cannot reach. 

“This hasn’t even arrived at the 
pilot-plant stage yet,” Kask cautions, 
“but it’s an example of what can be 
done. Perhaps we can breed a salmon 
that will stay close to shore. It’s like 
breeding cattle with short legs, so 
they won’t walk their meat off, or 
short horns, so they won't waste 
energy fighting. Eventually we'll be 
able t to do as much with fish as stock 
breeders can do in the improvement 
of cows and horses.” 





By Benjamin and Lillian Fine 
Condensed from “How to Get the 
Best Education for Your Child’”’* 





For a Real Start in Life 


Wise mothers expose their youngsters to culture 


» | ou pipn’r like school at all?” 


a sports columnist asked Rocky 
Graziano. 


“Naw,” snorted Rocky, “I hated 
it!” 
“And children _ like 


yet your 


school?” the interviewer persisted. 
“Oh, sure,” said Rocky, “they’re 

crazy about it.” Then he added, 

“They'd better. I’d kill ’em if they 


started foolin’ around!” 

Rocky thinks he wasted many 
educational opportunities, and he 
doesn’t want his children to make 
the mistakes he did. Most of us think 
the same of ourselves. Life seems to 
grow more complicated every day, 
and competition gets tougher. What 
will it be like when our youngsters 
start out on their own? They'll need 
all the skills and training they can 
acquire. 

How can you help them? How 
can they be coaxed or driven or rea- 
soned with so they will stick to their 
studies? And how can you tell if the 
school is giving them all the oppor- 
tunities they need? 


Nobody can supply all the an- 














swers; in the case of a specific child, 
no one can say with certainty what 
is the best method or the best school. 
Not until a person is at least 30 can 
we be reasonably certain that he has 
received a good education and that 


Dr. Benjamin Fine, former educa- 
tion editor of the New York “Times,” 
is dean of education, Y eshiva univer- 
sity. Lillian Fine teaches at Long 
Beach, Long Island, and is a member 
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Citizen’s Committee for Better 
Schools. 
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he will go on learning all his life. 
Nevertheless, experience and_ re- 
search do provide some clues to what 
makes children succeed in school. 

If parents regard education as a 
waste of time, if they are contemp- 
tuous of teachers and books, if they 
think that only “jerks” study hard, 
their children will not do well in 
school. 

An extensive study was made in 
Chicago of pupils who made low 
scores on intelligence tests. It was 
found that these children could raise 
their test scores several points if they 
were offered a small reward, such as 
a ticket to the movies! Almost all 
children came from homes where 
there was no interest in schoolwork. 
Some of the parents even resented 
having to send their children to 
school. 

Admittedly, it is not always easy 
to get excited about an eight-year- 
old’s progress in reading or multipli- 
cation. A father who has spent a har- 
rowing day trying to make a sale, or 
a mother who has struggled through 
a heavy washing and ironing, may 
not for the moment feel a vital inter- 
est in school affairs. But it takes only 
a few rebuffs to convince a child that 
“they don’t care, so what’s the use?” 

Long before children start school, 
parents can do much to encourage 
educational progress later. A serene 
atmosphere, love between parents, 
and between parents and offspring— 
these are the things that give a child 
security. With that kind of back- 


ground children can concentrate on 


their schoolwork. They are unlikely 
to develop fears and tensions that in- 
terfere with learning. True, some 
geniuses have come from unhappy 
homes. But so have an overwhelm- 
ing number of criminals, misfits, and 
madmen. 

A happy home may sometimes be 
a shabby one. The Lincoln family 
was “ill-fed, ill-housed, and_ ill- 
clothed,” but they seem to have been 
happy together. And there was a 
good deal of “permissiveness”: Abe 
could stay up reading as late as he 
liked. 

Parents who love to read and who 
read to their children seldom com- 
plain that “Johnny can’t read.” 
Again it is a matter of children imi- 
tating their parents’ attitudes and 
accepting their standards. In homes 
where there are many books and 
magazines, where parents reach ea- 
gerly for the evening papers, where 
visits to the library are routine, chil- 
dren are eager to learn to read. They 
sense that printed words are some- 
thing that give pleasure. They see 
that learning to read is a long step 
toward growing up. 

Besides exposure to the printed 
word, children need to hear good 
music, to look at fine paintings, to 
take exploratory walks. They should 
be encouraged to learn the names of 
birds and trees. Trips to the zoo and 
museums will help to awaken their 
curiosity. Not every child will be in- 
terested in all such activities, but it 
is a good idea to expose him to as 
many as possible, One never knows 
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where or how such exposure may in- 
fluence his development. 

A brilliant young art director in an 
advertising agency remarked that his 
brother designed typography for a 
publishing house. “Do you come 
from an artistic family?” someone 
asked. 

“No,” he replied, “my dad’s a cigar 
maker.” 

“How did you and your brother 
get interested in art?” 

“Why, I don’t know,” he said 
slowly. “My mother could draw a 
little. We had lots of paint books and 
crayons and stuff like that around. 
And my mother was always dragging 
us to some museum to see an exhibit. 
Poor mama! We still tease her about 
the way she tried to get us interest- 
ed in Rembrandt instead of baseball! 
Maybe it did some good at that,” he 
added. 

Evidently “poor mama” was much 
smarter than her boys suspected! 

One of the nicest things about try- 
ing to give your children ‘cultural op- 
portunities is that you yourself may 
discover new interests or revive old 
ones. It is one of the great joys of par- 
enthood to watch a child learning to 
enjoy a poem or a song or a picture 
that was one of your favorites. 

It is trite but true that children 
keep you young—in spirit and mind, 
As one grows older and routines be- 
come firmly established, a challenge 
to stay alert to new ideas tends to 
diminish. Too many people let their 
minds go to seed. But this seldom 
happens to parents who try to help 
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CATECHISM BEGINS 
AT HOME? 

Father John L. Thomas, S.]., 
made a survey of 20,691 Catho- 
lic children in 33 states. He 
found that just 52.9% of those 
entering the Ist grade had al- 
ready been taught to nage o 
Sign of the Cross. Only 23.2% 
could recite the Our Father; poe 
knew the Hail Mary; 24.9% 
knew something of the story of 
creation; 13.1% knew about 
Adam and Eve; 34.2% had 
heard the Christmas story; 33% 
knew that Jesus is in church; 
30.6% knew the story of the 
crucifix. 

And these records were made 
only of children entering Catho- 
lic schools! 

Catholic Educator (Oct. 55). 


their children develop new interests. 
The thrill of discovering a new sci- 
entific specimen, the joy of listening 
to a great musician or studying a fine 
painting—these are experiences par- 
ents and children can share. 

Perhaps you are thinking: how 
can I afford to buy all these books, 
records, or tickets for my children? 
It costs so much to feed and clothe 
them and pay doctor bills, how can 
anyone with a moderate income af- 
ford extras? 

Well, books and records can be 
borrowed from libraries or friends. 
It is often possible to pick up bar- 
gains at sales or secondhand stores. 
Paper-bound books are inexpensive. 
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A family can enjoy concerts and 
plays from balcony seats. Museums 
are usually free. 

Nevertheless, it does cost money 
to give children cultural opportuni- 
ties. But is there any better way to 
invest money? It may be necessary 
to make some hard choices. But an 
FM radio, a good phonograph or rec- 
ord player, and a substantial library 
of books and records will probably 
cost much less than the wall-to-wall 
carpeting you’ve had your heart set 
on. 

Indeed, it is often easier to find the 
money needed for cultural excur- 
sions than to find the time and 
energy. At first one is likely to think 
lovingly of those lazy Sunday after- 
noons before one became a parent. 


“I’ve practically had to give up the 


Sunday Times,” a college teacher 
confessed. “My wife and I decided 
Sunday is the time to take the chil- 
dren to museums and parks. It’s fun 
and I know it’s what they need, but 
I do miss going through the paper.” 

Today, to finance a child through 
high school costs at least $2,000. Col- 
lege away from home now costs at 
least $2,000 a year. It is important to 

make sure that the money is well 
spent. Everyone knows persons who 
have attended expensive schools and 
colleges and have failed to achieve 
success. But on the whole, education 
does pay off. 

According to the National Educa- 
tion association, the average elemen- 
tary school graduate, over a lifetime, 


will earn $116,000. The high-school 


graduate will earn $165,000 and the 
earnings of the college graduate will 
go to $268,000. The technical-insti- 
tute graduate will earn $280,000. 
From the dollars and cents stand- 
point alone, the value of high schoo] 
and college education remains un- 
challenged. 

So formal education, however 
costly, is a necessity, And it is en- 
couraging that never before have 
there been so many scholarships and 
fellowships available. Have you vis- 
ited a good high school lately? The 
bulletin boards are covered with an- 
nouncements of scholarships, loans, 
grants, and many special opportuni- 
ties to study at accredited colleges in 
all parts of the country. You will 
note, too, the many well-equipped 
classrooms for teaching special skills. 
“Born 30 years too soon,” you may 
say with a sigh. But for today’s youth, 
the opportunities are there and are 
likely to increase. 

The opportunities are there if the 
youngster is interested in books and 
ideas, if he knows how to study and 
express himself clearly. And that 
kind of education must begin at 
home. It is up to parents to show the 
way during the child’s earliest years. 

A mother asked a famous psychol- 
ogist, “When should I begin my 
child’s education?” 

“When will your child be born?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, he’s four years old now.” 

“Madam,” said the psychologist, 
“rush home right away! You have al- 
ready lost the most important years!” 





By Bernard Godwin 


Condensed from “America” 
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Ofprtrait of il A; e 


He is not photogenic but his changing 
expressions register benevolence, inquiry, 


and gracious joviality 


ie PAINT the portrait of a Pope is 
always a great honor; to paint the 
first portrait from life of Pope John 
xx was also a great responsibility. 

Before leaving New York, I exam- 


ined every available photograph. 
Later, in Rome, Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer ran off for me newsreels fea- 
turing the Pope. I examined each 
frame on a still machine. By that 
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time I thought that I had all the nec- 
essary information on Pope John’s 
features, body structure, and expres- 
sion. It would not be long, however, 
before I discovered that no image 
made by mechanical means captures 
his true personality. 

The Pope is not photogenic, and 
doesn’t like to have his picture taken, 
Moreover, a split-second exposure 
cannot record the ever-changing ex- 
pressions that play over his face. The 
basic characterization of the Holy 
Father, one of gentle benevolence 
accompanied by the shadow of a 
smile and a twinkle in the eyes, can 
be caught only on canvas. 

Through the kind offices of Arch- 
bishop Martin J. O’Connor, rector 
of the North American college in 


Rome, I was privileged to have a seat 
very close to the papal throne on 
Christmas day, 1958. Now for the 
first time I saw His Holiness at close 


range. 
His gaze was directed upward— 
sensitive, serious, almost anxious, as 
he prepared to officiate at Mass. The 
head was large and oval; the hands, 
strong and sensitive; the body, round 
and slightly under medium height. 
His Holiness mounted the ten 
steps to the altar with surprising 
agility. In a strong, melodious voice, 
he intoned the first prayers. For 40 
minutes he conducted each action 
with vigor. As the Mass came to an 
end, he descended from the altar. 
His countenance had about it a 
unique spiritual quality, as though 
the Lord had looked upon him and 


suffused his face with a special glory. 
I was never to see exactly the same 
expression on the Pope’s face again. 

Not long after, I received my in- 
vitation to a private audience. Dur- 
ing my long career as a portrait 
painter of men such as Sir Alexander 
Fleming, Prof. Albert Einstein, Gen, 
George C. Marshall, Dr. Jonas Salk, 
and others, the prospect of confront- 
ing a famous subject never caused 
me any emotional upset. But I must 
admit that as I awaited the Pope the 
thought of meeting him had me 
quaking in my boots. 

One last look at my watch told 
me that the time was at hand. Swift- 
ly through the door came a short, 
rotund man dressed in flowing white 
robes. His warm smile quickly re- 
lieved all my pent-up anxieties. 

The papal secretary formally in- 
troduced me to the Holy Father. I 
knelt, but arose at his gesture. We 
exchanged amenities and, for what 
seemed a full minute, we looked into 
each other’s eyes. Then he smiled 
and directed me toward the throne. 

Once again here was a different 
personality. Now the Pope was calm, 
relaxed, and jovial. However, I did 
detect an inquiring note, as if he 
wondered what kind of an ordeal lay 
ahead as he sat for his first portrait 
as Pope. 

I had to touch the Pope to show 
how he was to sit. In my concentra- 
tion, I had forgotten the tradition: 
nobody touches the Pope! Every time 
I did so, I heard muffled gasps from 
his secretary. The Holy Father heard 
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these reactions, but he smiled broad- 
ly. 

I was reminded at that moment of 
a story going the rounds in Rome. 
The Holy Father, so the tale went, 
walked one day into the Vatican 
garage. He saw a small boy watching 
“ah. great interest the ‘mechanics 
who were overhauling one of the 
papal cars. 

The Pope loves children. “What 
is your name?” he asked the fasci- 
nated boy. “My name is Cardinal,” 
the lad replied, barely looking up, 
and then bending again to watch the 
work. Pope John looked at him with 
some amusement. “Ah! yes,” he said, 
“I had forgotten. You must be one of 
the new cardinals I appointed a few 
weeks ago.” 

Remembering that story helped 
me to relax. The dimensions of the 
Pope’s head, I found, are slightly 
larger than average. I observed the 
light brown eyes, a nose that is long 
and curved at the end, the generous 
mouth. It is the Pope’s mouth which 
displays changes of emotion from 
solemn seriousness to the whimsy of 
a gentle smile. 

The skin texture of his face is 
youthfully smooth and has the tone 
of porcelain. Except for a few shal- 
low wrinkles on his forehead, the 
Holy Father appears much younger 
than his 78 years. His temples are 
covered with silky, steel-gray hair. 

The Pope’s hands are extremely 
interesting to an artist. They are 
large and | powerful, yet well-shaped 
and sensitive. I asked the Holy Fath- 
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er to grasp my hand, so that I might 
feel the strength a his grip. The 
pressure was considerable. 

Finally I stepped back to my easel, 
and began to sketch in detail. The 
over-all impression of his frame is 
one of solidity. I had no doubt that 
before me was a man majestic and 
noble, of great wisdom and kindli- 
ness. 

After posing for some time, Pope 
John became restless, and beads of 
perspiration formed on his brow. 
The chamber was quite warm, and 
his woolen robes looked extremely 
uncomfortable. “Now I understand 
how the saints felt when they were 
burned at the stake,” he remarked. 

I proposed a break in the sitting, 
so that His Holiness could get some 
rest. He refused, “I must not inter- 
rupt the artist’s work. Please con- 
tinue.” 

A few minutes later, when I was 
painting the mouth, an amusing in- 
cident took place. To catch the color 
of his lips I asked my sitter to moisten 
them. Since I found difficulty in 
explaining this in French, our only 
mutual language, I tried to roll my 
tongue over my lips. I was startled 
to hear instead that I was making a 
quacking sound. At first, I think, the 
Holy Father thought that I was imi- 
tating a duck or trying to be funny. 
When he finally understood, we 
both had a hearty laugh. 

Soon the sitting was over. I ap- 
proached the shoone and chatted for 
a few minutes with His Holiness. 
We spoke of America and the Presi- 
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dent. I asked the Pope if he would 
ever visit the U.S. 

“I would like to visit your coun- 
try,” he said, “but I do not have the 
time.” A few more words were ex- 
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changed. I then knelt and said fare- 
well. With a smile, Pope John rose 
from his throne, fingered his cross 
with his right hand, and left the 


room just as swiftly as he hadentered. 


NEW WORDS FOR YOU 


By G. A. CEvasco 


About three fifths of our English words have come from Latin and Greek. By 
knowing only a relatively few key word roots derived from these languages, you 
can master thousands of new English words. 

In Latin canere, for example, means to sing. The words in Column A below 
come from the roots of this word: can, cant, chant. Note that all the words have 
something to do with sing. Can you match the two columns? 


Column A 


recant 


Column B 


a) A hymn whose words are taken from the Bible. 


. cant b) To sing; to discourse at length. 


canticle c) To retract; to “sing back”; revoke. 


descant 


. enchanting 


. canto 


. chanticleer 


. cantor 
. canzonet 


. cantata 


. chantey 


incantation 


d) 


Choral music; originally story set to music for one or 
several voices. 


Proper name for a cock; rooster which “sings clearly.” 
P § y 


Magic; act of “singing over one”; sorcery. 

Song sung by sailors in rhythm with their work. 
Charming; “muttering secret formulas”; fascinating. 
A short, sprightly song. 


Chief divisions of a long poem; originally a song or 


ballad. 
Choir leader; soloist in a synagogue. 


Singsong method of speaking; expressions peculiar 
to a particular group. 


(Answers on page 83) 





In 1855 our grandfather, Charles 
Donnelly, sold his home in Lexington, 
Ky., and settled in Chicago. However, 
he was remembered as a Kentuckian, 
for on several occasions during the Civ- 
il War, Southern soldiers escaped from 
Camp Douglas in Chicago, and sought 
refuge with him. His sympathies were 
with the North; yet he gave assistance 
to the forlorn youths, persuading them 
not to re-enlist. 

One bitter winter night four escaped 
Confederates came to him for help. 
One was ill. Grandfather and his sister 
cared for him and notified his father, 
who took the lad back to Kentucky. 
Grandfather refused a proffered pay- 
ment, saying that he was a Catholic 
and was merely following his Church’s 
precept of charity. 

The young soldier later enlisted in 
Morgan’s Raiders, and was wounded. 
He was taken to a hospital where Sis- 
ters were nursing. He asked for books 
about the Church, saying he had re- 
ceived great kindness from a Catholic 
gentleman, and wished information 
about his religion. 

A decade later a caller sent in his 
card to grandfather. He was a priest, 
who approached with outstretched 
hands, saying, “Well, old man, you 
cast your bread on the waters, and it 
has come back a hundredfold.” 

That yellowed gilt-edged card lies 
before me now: “Rev. T. S. Major.” 


The sick Confederate soldier had be- 
come the well-known Father Thomas 


Major of Lexington. 
Julia Mary Doyle. 


SoMETIMEs it takes just a nudge, 
just a bit of visible inducement, to 
bring a person into the Church—es- 
pecially if he has been living in a 
Catholic environment. 

When teaching a few years ago I 
became acquainted with a lady I'll call 
Mrs. Tom Brown, the mother of some 
of my pupils. We became quite friend- 
ly, and kept up a correspondence when 
distance separated us. 

One day I included a rosary, with a 
note, for her non-Catholic husband, 
whom I had never met. Now, the 
couple had been married 35 years. I 
said, “You have been living with 
Catholics long enough to learn to say 
the Rosary.” He thanked me, and that 
was all. 

Sometime later, I mentioned him to 
a priest friend. Of course, the priest 
said, he would be glad to meet him. 

I wrote again to Mr. Brown, and 
said I had spoken about him and his 
family to Father So-and-so, who would 
like to meet him. I enclosed Father’s 
address and phone number. 

His wife wrote me later that her hus- 
band had asked his daughter to phone 
the priest immediately upon receiving 
my note. The appointment was made, 
Father and Mr. Brown became good 
friends, Brown took instructions and 
was baptized and confirmed the same 
year. Later Father told me Mr. Brown 
had never considered the Church until 


he received the rosary and my note. 
Sister M. Clarita. 


[For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the Church, $50 will be 
paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged or returned.] 





By Bob Considine 


Condensed from the 


New York “Journal-American”* 





Nines ina Moscow OF lat 


Twenty prayers for the conversion of Russia 
come from a 6th-floor Moscow apartment 


eo, Pecter and I pick- 
ed up our copies of the Daily 
Worker early Sunday morning and 
hurried off to 10:30 Mass. We were 
in Moscow. 

Mass was celebrated in a bare 
chapel fashioned out of two small 
rooms of the little 6th-floor apart- 
ment of Father Louis Dion of the 
Assumptionist Fathers of Worces- 
ter, Mass. An altar and its red-car- 
peted platform, a statue of Our Lady 
of Fatima, and a large wall icon from 
the old days fill the first room. The 
people—there were about 20 of us— 
knelt beside undertaker’s chairs and 
a divan in the second room, which 
offered a partial view of the altar 
through a door. 

Father Dion, a strapping, balding 
American of French descent, is the 
only American priest permitted to 
live in the Soviet Union. This is by 
means of an agreement signed by 
President Roosevelt and Maxim Lit- 
vinov a quarter of a century ago. He 
leads a lonely life. 


About the only Russian who 
seems to care whether Father Dion 
comes or goes is the policeman out- 
side the “foreign” apartment and of- 
fice building where he labors. The 
cop never fails to salute him. He gets 
the same courteous treatment when 
he goes to the American embassy 
(the gate of which is also protected 
by Soviet police) to purchase odds 
and ends at the commissary we oper- 
ate for the handful of Americans liv- 
ing there. 

But today Father Dion was happy. 
He had said his Mass an hour earlier 
in the fashion section of the Ameri- 
can exhibition. His congregation was 
50 employees of the fair. Knots of cu- 
rious Russian fairgoers had watched 
from a safe distance through the still 
unopened gates. 

Now, back at his nameless little 
chapel, he announced he had a 
stand-in for this 10:30 Mass. He in- 
troduced Father John O'Rourke of 
the Church of the Blessed Sacrament 
in Dallas, Texas. The solid-looking, 


*220 South St., New York City 15. July 28, 1959. @ 1959 by Hearst Headline Service, and 
reprinted with permission. 
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bespectacled priest was in Moscow 
briefly in the course of a pilgrimage 
to the Polish shrine of Our Lady of 
Czestochowa. 

Two American priests in Russia 
at the same time is something of a 
marvel in itself. Father O’Rourke 
promptly put on his vestments and 
went to the foot of the altar. 

Father Dion preached the short 
sermon. It was the feast of St. Anne, 
mother of the Blessed Virgin. The 
earnest priest drew an analogy be- 
tween her role as mother of the 
Mother of Christ and the manner 
in which the Russian grandmoth- 
ers quietly teach children the old- 
time religion and its Command- 


ments. Thus, he concluded, a spark 
of faith is placed in them that does 


not really die during the years of ac- 
tive adulthood while they serve the 
godless state. 

Father O’Rourke finished his 
Mass, came to the foot of the altar, 
and announced he was now going to 
say “prayers for the conversion of 
Russia”—the customary prayers after 
low Mass. 

In the adjoining kitchen, dominat- 
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ed by a prehistoric electric refrigera- 
tor, Father Dion brewed American 
coffee for us after Mass. It was a 
great delicacy for stray visitors fresh 
off the ersatz java served at towering, 
turnip-colored Hotel Ukraina. We 
sat around his little kitchen table and 
talked shop—his kind of shop. 

A Lithuanian pastor serves Mos- 
cow’s traditional Roman Catholic 
church, but Father Dion feels it is 
best not to fraternize, and vice versa. 
The capital also has one Baptist 
church (at which Billy Graham ap- 
peared recently), one synagogue, 
and a mosque. Forty-five Russian or 
Greek Orthodox churches are per- 
mitted, attended in the main by 
“grandmothers.” 

The Reds give him no trouble, Fa- 
ther Dion reported. People occasion- 
ally stare at his black suit and clerical 
collar on buses, subways, and the 
streets; but, he said, in his six months 
here only one Russian—apparently 
a university student—stopped him, 
puzzled, and asked if he were a min- 
ister. 

“The lad had never seen a priest,” 
Father Dion said with a sigh. 


SECRETS OF THE MASTERS 


A guide was taking visitors through the Metropolitan Museum of New York. As 
they made their way through the beautiful rooms, the guide would occasionally 
stop before an exceptional picture or piece of furniture and explain something 
about it. His little audience listened attentively. 

“Now,” he concluded at the end of the tour, “are there any questions?” 

“Yes,” spoke up a bright-eyed old lady. “How do you ever get such a high 
gloss on your floors?” Mrs. S. Lee. 





By John C. Schmidt 
Condensed from the Baltimore 
“Sunday Sun’* 





Coming: Centennial of the 
War Between the States 


Eleven battles will be re-enacted, 6,500 events commemorated, 
and a day-to-day newspaper history will be published 


HE 100TH ANNIVERSARY of the 

Civil War is shaping up as the 
biggest organized observance in the 
country’s history. During the five 
centennial years from 1961 to 1965, 
25 major ceremonial events in 13 
states and the District of Columbia 
will portray the war’s pageantry and 
tragedy. Hundreds of smaller cere- 
monies from Vermont to California 
will mark events of local significance. 
Eleven important battles will be re- 
enacted. 

At the core of the activity is the 
Civil War Centennial commission, 
an independent agency established 
by Congress in 1917 and financed by 
an annual appropriation of $100,000 
through 1965. Its aim is not to fight 
the war over again, but to take a 
fresh look at it and see what lessons 
it may hold for descendants of those 
who did fight in it. 

The commission is a nonprofit, 
nonpolitical, nonsectional, noncom- 
mercial group of 25 citizens. “We're 
about as noneverything as one can 


be,” explains Karl S. Betts, its execu- 
tive director and a resident of Catons- 
ville, Md. “We've got Southerners, 
Northerners, historians, and_busi- 
nessmen on the commission. We 
cross all lines, but we share a belief 


that the Civil War was the most 
significant era in American history.” 

Mr. Betts talks with ease and au- 
thority on the war, which he has 
studied for years. He helped organize 


the Civil War Round Table in 
Washington, now with 556 members, 
and later was its president. He served 


*Calvert and Centre Sts., Baltimore 3, Md. Sept. 20, 1959. @ 1959 by the A. S. Abell Co., and 
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as chairman of the National Cen- 
tennial committee that sponsored 
legislation creating the federal com- 
mission, and upon its formation was 
unanimously chosen executive di- 
rector. 

In this job he heads the group’s 
six-man staff. It is charged with 
assisting and coordinating the various 
observances planned by state com- 
missions all over the country. They 
now number 35. Headquarters is a 
pre-Civil War brick house at 700 
Jackson Place, N.W., across Penn- 
sylvania Ave. from the White House. 
General Grant attended parties here. 
Gen. Winfield Scott, chief of staff 
during the war, made the house 
his headquarters. General Grant's 
grandson, 78-year-old Maj. Gen. 
Ulysses S. Grant III, is chairman of 
the commission and takes an active 
part in its work. 

Mr. Betts, 67 years old, left the 
investment-banking business to take 
the directorship. He is a native of 
Topeka, Kan., but lived most of his 
youth in Abilene. He has been a 
friend of President Eisenhower for 
many years. A widower, he. lives 
alone in a big frame house on Mont- 
rose Ave. in Catonsville, his home 
for 20 years. He was an officer in the 
3d Infantry division in the Ist World 
War; besides banking, he has had 
experience in advertising, public re- 
lations, and magazine editing. 

This wide background, plus his 
extensive knowledge of the Civil 
War, qualify him highly for his 
present job, which he says is the 


pleasantest he has ever had. There’s 
one other point in his favor; he is 
neither Yankee nor Rebel in sympa- 
thies. “I had people in the war on 
both sides. My mother’s family was 
from Tennessee and my father’s 
people fought in Pennsylvania and 
New York regiments.” 

The national body, Mr. Betts ex- 
plained, is to be a clearing house to 
guide and coordinate state and com- 
munity activities. He stresses how 
important it is for various activities 
to originate at grass-roots level. Much 
of the initiative should arise in Civil 
War Round Tables, of which there 
are now 101. They are the hard core 
of the growing interest in the Civil 

ar. 

The national commission operates 
a news service for 3,000 daily and 
weekly newspapers throughout the 
country, supplying information on 
any centennial activities that merit 
wide interest. It keeps national maga- 
zines and news agencies informed of 
what is going on. 

The commission assists loca] au- 
thorities in getting in touch with the 
proper government agencies where 
National Guard personnel or gov- 
ernment property is involved. It ar- 
ranges for federal speakers at various 
events. 

Mr. Betts’s office has applied data- 
processing techniques to history and 
has compiled a chronological record 
of the events of the war. A master 
list of 6,500 individual events and 
engagements has been produced, 
and this has been broken down to 
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individual states to assist them in 
making plans. 

Virginia heads the list with the 
greatest number of engagements: 
1,147. Tennessee is second with 689, 
Vermont had one. Maryland saw 128 
engagements, starting with the April 
19, 1861, fight in the streets of Balti- 
more between a mob and a body of 
Union troops passing through. 

One of the most important proj- 
ects of the commission, Mr. Betts 
thinks, is a plan to tell the “news- 
paper story,” of the war, written as 
if it were happening today. It is 
planned to produce five 48-page Sun- 
day-newspaper supplements which 
will appear each January starting in 
1961. Mr. Betts hopes to enlist the 
sponsorship of some of the country’s 
largest corporations to underwrite 
the costs, estimated at $25 million. 

On another front, the commission 
has prepared a guidebook for the 
observance and distributed it to state 
commissions. It has also produced a 
handbook for major advertisers who 
have agreed to spotlight important 
centennial activities in their radio, 
television, and magazine advertising. 
The commission also publishes a 
monthly newsletter, which is sent to 
5,000 members of civic groups as 
well as to schools and libraries. 

Work is now in progress on a book 
of war facts and statistics. It contains 
such items as why Congress awarded 
the Congressional Medal of Honor 
to an entire Marine regiment, then 
later withdrew it; the fact that twice 
as many Union soldiers died of dis- 


ease as of wounds; the fact that 
three Civil War battles were fought 
in New Mexico. 

The commission has asked the Post 
Office department for 30 commemo- 
rative stamps over the centennial 
period. Legislation has been intro- 
duced in Congress providing for a 
medal to be sold by the commission. 
A nationwide search is under way to 
locate as many descendants of Civil 
War Medal of Honor winners as 
possible. The nation’s highest award 
was originated during this conflict, 
and the commission seeks to bring 
proper recognition to its recipients, 
many forgotten for years. 

The commission is cooperating 
with the Interior department's Mis- 
sion 66 program for 26 Civil War 
battlefields and memorials within the 
National Parks system, Several new 
parks are expected to come out of 
this program, as well as enlargement 
of several existing ones, including 
Antietam. 

Leading oil companies, the Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine, and the 
American Automobile association are 
working with the commission to 
bring out special maps for tourists. 
It is expected that visitors will come 
to battlefield areas in unprecedented 
numbers. Travel organizations, also 
kept informed of centennial activi- 
ties, look for the biggest travel years 
in history. 

Perhaps the most dramatic aspect 
of the observance, and that which is 
expected to touch off the tourist 
boom, is the plan to reenact impor- 
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sant battles. The most elaborate of 
these will be a full-scale reenact- 
ment of the first Battle of Bull Run 
July 20-21, 1961, the Virginia Cen- 
tennial commission and the National 
Park service cooperating. Gov. Lind- 
say Almond, Jr., has invited each of 
the 23 states which had troops at 
Manassas to be represented by a 
contingent of men dressed in copies 
of contemporary uniforms of the reg- 
iments of their states. 

The highlight of Maryland’s ob- 
servance will be reenactment of the 
Battle of Antietam, where the costli- 
est one-day battle in U.S. history 
took place. It has been said that this 
battle “shook the keystone of the 
arch upon which the Confederacy 
rested.” Plans are well under way for 


the event, which will take place 


Sept. 6-17, 1962. Maryland and 
Missouri are the only two states that 
had troops on both sides who met 
head-on. Marylanders fought Mary- 
landers on three occasions, one of 
them Antietam. 

On April 19, 1861, Massachusetts 
troops, passing on foot in Baltimore 
from one railroad station to another 
were stoned by a mob. The troops 
fired in self-defense, and several per- 
sons were killed. It was the first 
blood shed in the Civil War. The 
Baltimore Round Table hopes to 
stage some kind of reenactment of 
the affair at its centennial in 1961. 

Other states are proceeding with 
similar plans. Arkansas has appro- 
priated $500,000 to acquire Pea 
Ridge, the “Gettysburg of the West,” 
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for a park. Wisconsin is applying for 
an appropriation of $200,000; Vir- 
ginia may spend as much as $2 mil- 
lion. Other reenactments include the 
firing on Fort Sumter; the Battle of 
Philippi, W. Va.; the battle of Lex- 
ington, Mo.; and the clash between 
the Monitor and the Merrimac at 
Hampton Roads. Many permanent 
memorials will be dedicated during 
the centennial years also; Stone 
Mountain, near Atlanta, for ex- 
ample. Towns in the Shenandoah 
valley are considering plans for in- 
stalling an electric map similar to 
the one at Gettysburg as a perma- 
nent tourist attraction. 

Why all this interest? Mr. Betts 
says, “There are as many reasons as 
there are people. Some are interested 
because they had ancestors who 
fought. Others like to study the strat- 
egy or are attracted by the person- 
alities. There’s something about that 
whole era that fascinates harried 
Americans today. Personally, I get 
tired of reading all the time about 
the cold war of ‘the 1950’s; I’'d rather 
read about the hot war of the 1860's.” 

The whole program is being ap- 
proached with good humor and en- 
thusiasm. Mr. Betts tells about South 
Carolina asking if its state commis- 
sion could be called the Confederate 
Centennial commission. He agreed. 

When a certain Southern gover- 
nor received Governor Almond’s in- 
vitation to take part in the Manassas 
reenactment, he accepted—and then 
slyly asked if they would be permit- 
ted to use live ammunition. 





By Harold P. Zelko 
Condensed from “Family Weekly”* 





The Way to Win 


an Argument 


Friendly persuasion is a delicate 
balance of tact and fact 


bet JUST DON’T WIN arguments: 
you can only try to walk away 
from one with as few scars as possi- 
ble. A heated argument leaves both 
parties worse for wear, and it seldom 
settles anything. The only way to 
win an argument is to avoid it! 

But isn’t democracy itself sup- 
posed to be based on differences of 
opinion and the right to speak free- 
ly? In school we are taught to sup- 
port our position on a given question 
with evidence and reasoned argu- 
ment. When the other person doesn’t 
do so, don’t we have a right to show 
that he is wrong? We do have such a 
right, and we should exercise it. 

Arguments are sometimes neces- 
sary, but you need not argue to 
“win.” People are bound to have dif- 
ferent points of view. We get the 
best laws, production methods, com- 
pany policies by putting together 
many points of view. 

Here is how you can do this and 
still maintain good relations with 
people. 


1. Avoid words of disagreement. 
As soon as you say “I disagree,” or “I 
don’t agree with you,” or “I take issue 
with that,” the other person gets 
ready to fight back. And if you call 
the other fellow “ignorant,” “fool- 
ish,” or “all wet,” you attack the man 
rather than what he has said. It’s 
much better to give him credit for 
his viewpoint, state your own posi- 
tion, and then back it up. 

2. Recognize and resolve barriers. 
The biggest handicap to reasoned 
argument is that people are different. 
That’s why it takes two to make an 
argument. The old man who liked to 
talk to himself because, as he put it, 
“T like to talk to a smart man and I 
like to hear a smart man talk,” was 
voicing the ideal. When you start 
mixing prejudices, interests, back- 
grounds, experiences, and opinions, 
you strike basic obstacles. 

Language is another barrier, but 
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it is largely the result of all the 
others. Try to speak the other per- 
son’s language; that is, consider his 
interests, attitudes, and feelings. 
Probably the key to resolving all bar- 
riers is the development of a “you” 
attitude, thinking of the other person 
and his frame of reference, rather 
than your own. 

3. Be pleasant. A pleasant manner 
starts with consideration for the oth- 
er person’s feelings. That doesn’t 
mean an artificial smile. A pleasant 
manner starts inside. Successful de- 
baters realize that a genuine liking 
for others makes it easier to under- 
stand them and their ideas. If you 
have the proper attitude your man- 
ner will be sincere, your voice calm 
and modulated; yet your reply will 
carry conviction. 

4. Conciliate. Start by looking for 
areas of agreement, minimizing dif- 
ferences rather than exaggerating 
them. Credit the other fellow for 
what he has said. Don’t regard him 
as an “opponent.” Conciliation re- 
places argument with the following 
steps. 

A. Hear him out. Listening is the 
key to understanding. Too frequent- 
ly we listen in order to plan our reply 
rather than to understand, 

B. Interpret what you hear in 
terms of the person speaking. Never 
interpret another's thoughts in your 
frame of reference, but in his. 

C. Avoid a chip-on-the-shoulder 
attitude. If you look for trouble, 
you're likely to find it. The speaker 
probably wants to be your friend. 


D. Look for areas of agreement. 
There is usually some part of his 
statement that you can accept, even 
if you don’t agree with his main 
point. If you do, you have taken a 
long step toward conciliation. 

E. State his point accurately and 
fairly. Some debaters say that you 
should never reply to a point with- 
out first stating it. The very act of so 
doing frequently helps you under- 
stand it better. It also lets you cool 
off. But you must state it accurately, 
in no wise distorting what your op- 
ponent has said. 

F, Indicate your own position 
clearly, while avoiding strong langu- 
age and words of disagreement. 
“That's an interesting point of view, 
Joe, and your facts are quite right. 
But I wonder if we could consider 
it from this standpoint ... .” (then 
state your position). 

You don’t have to give up your 
beliefs, meekly accepting all you 
hear. But use sound reasoning, give 
accurate facts, and present as much 
evidence as you can to prove your 
points. 

Effective persuasion is a matter of 
using examples, comparisons, facts 
and figures, and statements of ex- 
perts to prove that your position is 
sound. But always remember that 
the other fellow is human. That 
means he shares with you the same 
basic desires, involving physical well- 
being, family, money, comfort, pride, 
and safety. If you can make your 
point without irritating him, you can 
often win him over to your position. 





By Ernest Ek 


As told to Helen Burrowes 
Condensed from ‘Coronet”* 





What It Means to See Again 


No one senses the glory and wonder of God's handiwork 
more keenly than a man who has regained his sight 


I was 50 when I underwent an op- 
eration that ended a lifetime of 
blindness. At least it seemed a life- 
time to me. I am told that my sight 
was normal until I was two, but I 
don’t recall anything about that. 

What I saw for 48 years was dark 
and light. Vague shadows would 
suddenly loom up beside me, either 
because I walked up to them or they 
had walked up to me. I saw no color 
and no form. Light was usually pain- 
ful to my one badly damaged eye. I 
had to wear dark glasses when I went 
outside on a sunny day. 

The formless glare that was sun- 
shine to me, and the impenetrable 
blackness that was night, come back 
to me now as I think of two great 
moments during those wonderful 
first hours of sight. 

The first came on the evening aft- 
er I had come home from the hospi- 
tal. I stood in the open doorway of 
my house and looked at the real 
night, so different from mine. Why 
do people say that night is dark? The 


sky was luminous with stars, and up 

















| 


and down the street I could see the 
lighted windows of my neighbors. I 
knew then why people often look up 
as they pray. My face turned instinc- 
tively toward the velvet sky as I 
spoke in my heart a silent thanksgiv- 
ing. 

The second came the next morn- 
ing. I stood again in my open door- 
way. Now the sunlight I had known 
only as a hurtful glare poured its 
radiance from a cloudless sky. Oh, 
what it meant to me to see that mar- 
velous blue I had heard people speak 
of so casually! 

Across the street rose the green 
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wall of the treetops, stirring in the 
summer breeze. Trees had been one 
of the major mysteries of my sight- 
less childhood. Perhaps it was be- 
cause they were so much a part of 
my childish ventures away from our 
house, when my urge to explore the 
world overcame the pleadings of my 
elders to stay close to home. My fog- 
gy progress on these excursions usu- 
ally led me along the wooden side- 
walks of our neighborhood. In clear 
weather, being close to the ground in 
those days, I coll make out the edge 
of the walk and thus had a guide to 
follow. 

Big trees grew along the sidewalk. 
I used to put my arms around them 
and wonder how tall they were. In 
hot weather, I could feel the coolness 
of their shade. Sometimes I sat under 


them, listening to the birds singing 
above me, wondering how high up 
they were. 

My friends the trees introduced 
me to a human friend at a time when 
I needed one badly. I could hear the 
rest of the kids in the neighborhood 


shouting and running. Often their 
noise would lure me outside our yard 
in search of someone to play with. 
One day as I paused in this hopeless 
search to try for the hundredth time 
to get my arms around a big old tree, 
a boy’s voice asked who I was and 
what I was trying to do. 

That was Art, my first friend and 
still my best. One of Art’s big attrac- 
tions for me when we were kids was 
his skill at climbing those mysterious 
trees. He even gave me a few lessons. 
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I still remember the day I tried to 
climb an old apple tree. I was as bold 
as a lion as I went up, partly because 
I didn’t know that the higher I went 
the thinner the branches were, and 
partly because I couldn’t look down 
and see how far away the ground 
was. But a neighbor noticed me, and 
someone brought a ladder. I was res- 
cued, but remained unrepentant de- 
spite corporal punishment from my 
frightened grandmother. 

Next to tree climbing, my big am- 
bition was to play ball. I used to press 
my nose against the fence around the 
school playground across from our 
house, trying to watch the kids hit 
the ball. But I was never able to see 
anything. Sometimes the ball would 
fly over the fence near me, and at 
first it made me feel like one of the 
gang when the other boys yelled at 
me to throw it back. 

The trouble was I never could find 
the ball, and since they didn’t know 
I couldn’t see, they made fun of me. 
Or I would shout enthusiastically at 
the sound of the bat meeting the 
ball, only to find I was cheering a hit 
that everyone else could see was a 
foul. 

They were just kids, but the hurt 
I felt lasted until, at 50, I realized 
my childhood dream of catching a 
ball out of the air. 

The pitcher, when that dream did 
come true, was my seven-year-old 
grandson Denny. The first time I 
ever saw Denny was when he came 
bursting in the door with his bat and 
ball, the morning after I came home 
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from the hospital. He brought the 
bat and ball along because now, at 
last, his grandfather would be able 
to play ball with him. 

Between those ball games in the 
old schoolyard and the ones I first 
played with Denny were years of liv- 
ing that, as I look back, were surpris- 
ingly normal. 

I grew up; I made friends with 
other young people (thanks to Art); 
and I married a girl I met one day at 
his brother's house. She gave me a 
vision of love which many sighted 
persons never know. That last was 
the greatest thing that ever happen- 
ed to me, greater even than my new 
gift of sight. 

We had two children, both girls, 
and both were married when I first 
saw them. Gloria had two children 
of her own by then, but fortunately 
for me Bernadine’s little boy came 
later and gave me my first look at a 
baby belonging to our family. 

The job of earning a living for my 
wife and young family was hard at 
first. The depression coincided with 
the early years of our married life, 
but worse, my blindness kept me in 
a personal depression that lasted 
much longer. 

At last I got a steady job in a shoe 
factory. We bought a lot and built 
our own small house. Things began 
going well with us, and the mortgage 
was dwindling. But recurrent ulcers 
made my eye so painful that one day 
I went to the doctor. He told me that 
the minute fraction of sight [ still 
had was doomed. But he also told me 


a new surgical technique had been 
developed that offered hope. By re- 
placing the diseased cornea of my 
“good” eye with a healthy one from a 
human donor, he might just possibly 
be able to restore my sight. 

Strange as it seems now, I didn’t 
leap at the suggestion. I knew that if 
the surgery failed I would be totally 
blind. It may sound ridiculous to 
someone who has always been able 
to see, but I was terrified at the 
thought of losing awareness of light 
and dark—the only sight I had. 

It was the prospect of relief from 
pain that finally decided me. I agreed 
to the operation, and the day came 
when the skillful surgeon fitted my 
eye with a clear “window” from an 
anonymous donor. 

For nearly a week thick bandages 
kept me from knowing whether the 
operation had been successful or not. 
Then came the moment when the 
bandages were taken off. As the last 
layer was peeled away, I cried out for 
joy. I could see the doctors and 
nurses standing around my bed. 

The moment was brief. Layer by 
layer, new bandages went on again 
and I was back in the familiar dark- 
ness. But how can I describe the hap- 
piness of knowing it was only for a 
little while? 

The bandages came off for good 
when I got home from the hospital. 
We were in the kitchen: my wife, 
my daughters, and one of my sons-in- 
law. I sat with head bowed while my 
wife unwound the bandages and the 
darkness grew lighter. 
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Suddenly I realized that I was 
looking at our kitchen floor, at the 
wonderful beauty of color: blue 
squares, marbled with white. Then I 
looked up and saw my family stand- 
ing there watching me. 

You’d think that this would have 
been my greatest thrill of sight, to 
see for the first time the people I 
loved most. But to be frank, practi- 
cally none of my happiness stemmed 
from my discovery of what human 
beings looked like. Mere shapes were 
not so surprising: I had “seen” with 
my hands all my life. I can remem- 
ber, for instance, watching my 
daughters grow up as the childish 
roundness of their faces lengthened 
into the more pronounced bone 
structure of adults. 

I found as I looked at the faces of 
my family that I wasn’t far wrong in 
my mental picture of their features. 
What shocked me was the appear- 
ance of human skin. I had pictured 
it as milky white and smooth as ala- 
baster. 

The color of hair and eyes was an- 
other surprise. It thrilled me to see 
the way eyes moved—something I 
hadn’t been conscious of before. 

I can’t say that my own appear- 
ance was a disappointment, since I 
had never thought much about it. 
But I was terrified when I first looked 
at my hand. I thought I was dying 
because I could see the veins stand- 
ing out under the skin. 

But how wonderful everything 
else seemed! It was color that aston- 
ished me most. I found I had imag- 


ined the world as a black-and-white 
photograph. Wonderingly, I ran my 
fingers over the kitchen walls, bright 
yellow, with red-flowered wallpaper, 
and looked at everything from the 
beautiful aluminum cake cover to 
the little red sprinkling can I used 
for my flowers, It was the same in 
the living room. How big it seemed 
after my years of gauging its size 
from the furniture I kept stumbling 
into! 

The feeling was still there when 
I woke up the next morning to see 
the sunshine, even if I did close my 
eyes in a wave of panic that my sight 
might have gone again. But the fear 
quickly passed, and I knew the sum- 
mer world was waiting for me. 

Breakfast that morning was the 
most wonderful meal I ever ate, be- 
cause it was the first meal I ever saw. 
I'll never forget my delight at the 
beauty of those white-and-yellow 
fried eggs, the golden toast, the won- 
der of the intricately sectioned grape- 
fruit. Everything looked so good that 
I wondered how I could ever have 
been hungry before, when food was 
just a taste. 

After breakfast, my wife and I 
went outdoors together. I wish I 
could describe how different the out- 
doors is when you can’t see it. I had 
no impression of distance when I 
was blind; it was just like going into 
another room, except for the feel of 
the air and the smell of outdoor 
things. A sense of limitless space 
comes back to me when I think of 
that morning stroll around our place. 
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So does the memory of roses, crim- 
son, white, and yellow. To me they 
were a vision of unbelievable perfec- 
tion as they moved from sunlight to 
shadow in the summer breeze. I had 
planted the bushes myself, and I had 
been hoping all the time I was in the 
hospital that they would wait until 
I got home before they bloomed. 
The weather was perfect that 
first day, but a few days later another 
kind of weather looked perfect to 
me: a heavy rainstorm. I stood at the 
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window, entranced, and called to my 
wife, “Come and look at the beauti- 
ful rain!” 

Those shining first impressions 
have never left me. Every day new 
small wonderments remind me of 
the gift of sight. Maybe if I’d had it 
always, I’d be used to it by now. But 
as it is, I know that nothing in this 
bright world can look very ordinary 
when it is seen against the dark back- 
ground of nearly a half century of 
blindness. 
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ANSWERS TO ‘NEW WORDS FOR YOU!’ (Page 69) 


c) 
1) 


a) 


. recant (re-kant’) 
. cant (kant’) 


. canticle (kan’ta-k’l) 


4. descant (des-kant’) 
. enchanting (en-chan’ting) 


. canto (kan’toe) 

. chanticleer (chan’ta-klear) 
. cantor (kan’tor) 

. canzonet (kan-zo-net’) 

. cantata (kan-ta’ta) 


. chantey (chan’tee) 


. incantation 
Cin-kan-tey’shun ) 


All correct: superior; 10 


To retract; to “sing back”; revoke. 
Singsong mode of speaking; expressions 
peculiar to a particular group. 

A hymn whose words are taken from the 
Bible. 

To sing; to discourse at length. 
Charming; “muttering secret formulas”; 
fascinating. 

Chief divisions of a long poem; originally 
a song or a ballad. 

Proper name for a cock; rooster which 
“sings clearly.” 

Choir leader; soloist in a synagogue. 

A short, sprightly song. 

Choral music; originelly story set to music 
for one or several voices. 

Song sung by sailors in rhythm with their 
work, 

Magic; act of “singing over one”; sorcery. 


correct: good; 8 correct: fair. 








Writer-photographer team wear veils and habits but work with latest styles. 


Italian Nuns Know Their Fashion News 


By Gilles Barouge 


The Daughters of St. Pau! 
turn out films and fashion copy 
as part of their daily work 


Folks living in Rome’s Ostiense 
quarter are never surprised to see 
a nun out photographing a pretty 
fashion model on the streets. They 
know she is doing another job for 
Cosi, one of Italy’s leading women’s 
magazines. 

Cosi is entirely produced by the 
Daughters of St. Paul, a Religious 


Order dedicated to the promotion of 
good reading. The Sister-editors do 
all the typography, artwork, photog- 
raphy, writing, and even the bind- 
ing. 

The work began in 1914 when 
Don Giacomo Alberione, an energet- 
ic young priest with ideas about what 
could be done for religion in press 
and films, founded the Order. “After 
all,” say the Sisters, “St. Paul himself 
would probably be a journalist or a 
screen writer if he were alive and 
working in the world of today.” 











Sister linotype operator deftly sets Big presses roll merrily along under 


up late copy for “Cosi’s” waiting pages supervision of expert nun printers 
1 p: JOS1 ( Z pages. sup f expe I : 


_ 


Selecting illustrations, writing the Nuns even pack and deliver copies 
headlines, captions, is all part of job. of the latest issue to the newsstands. 








: 
I 
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Left: Mysterious-looking cylinder in reality is entrance to darkroom where nuns 

develop film and finish prints for their publication. Not only are they experts 

at handling intricate camera equipment (above, right), but they also do all their 

own sound recording on magnetic tape to accompany the films they make. 
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Convent Is Also 
A Movie Studio 


Many of the Daughters of St. 
Paul had never seen a movie before 
taking vows, but now they help make 
them. The Order has a complete- 
ly equipped studio where the Sis- 
ters turn out documentary films for 
school and convent use. The nuns. 
even rub on grease paint, don appro- [4 
priate costumes, and take leading Even the busiest Sisters must take 
roles in their own film productions. time out for a little recreation. 





By Russell Davis and Brent Ashabranner 


Condensed from ‘ 


‘Point Four Assignment’ 


Pied Piper in Iraq 


The farmers of Kirkuk, unlike the 
citizens of Hamelin, revere the memory 
of their Point-4 benefactor 


ENRY Bortcu is a short, strong- 
H shouldered man. He wears a 
wide-brimmed Western hat as 
though it were made for him alone. 
He looks as if he would be equally 
at home on a farm tractor or in a 
Western saddle. And he would be, 
for as a farm extension agent Henry 
3otch_~worked many years with 
ranchers in Montana. 

But in October, 1954, Botch was 
half a world away in Baghdad, capi- 
tal of Iraq. The Iragi Ministry of 
Agriculture knew that the farmers of 
the country needed help to make 
their lands produce more. They 
asked American Point 4 to send 
someone to work with the farmers. 

Point 4 is the program under 
which the U.S. sends its citizens to 
help other countries that seek a bet- 
ter life for their people. President 
Truman said at the beginning of the 
program, “Our aim should be to help 
the free peoples of the world, 
through their own efforts, to produce 
more food, more clothing, more ma- 
terials for housing, and more me- 


chanical power to lighten their bur- 
dens.” 

Point 4 sent Henry Botch. His 
work was to be in northern Iraq. He 
was to live in Kirkuk, at the foot of 
the Kurdish mountains. He soon 
learned that there was more to his 
job than helping farmers. In addi- 
tion, he was expected to train as farm 
extension agents 26 young Iraqi who 
had just been graduated from the 
Agricultural college of Ankara uni-| 
versity in Turkey. | 

They were bright, they had fine | 
book knowledge of agriculture, but | 
they had no practical experience. | 
They knew the history of wheat, but 
not what to do about smut, a disease 
that ruins wheat. 

Henry also had a great deal to 
learn. As soon as he had his wife and} 
two daughters settled in Kirkuk, he 
set out to answer two big questions: 
What are the main problems of these} 
farmers? What can we do to help} 
solve them? 

With some of his men, Botch trav- 
eled the country, visiting farms in 
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foothills and mountains. He and his 
men talked with all three farm 
groups in northern Iraq: Arabs, 
Kurds, and Turks. The farmers 
could not believe that the visitors had 
come to help. 

Most of them were sharecroppers. 
If crops were poor, their families suf- 
fered. Sometimes the crops were 
good, but they would have to be 
much better if farm families were to 
Fienry found the 
careful notes, 


live good lives. 
troubles and made 


such as these. 

1. The sheltered valleys were per- 
fect for fruit growing. The farmers 
grew apples, apricots, peaches, nec- 


tarines, pomegranates, and other 
fruits. But their orchards were a 
maze: a peach tree next to an apricot 
tree, an apple tree touching an olive 
tree. They were too close together, 
choking each other. The frunit was 
small nad wormy. 

2. Wheat and barley seed was full 
of dirt and trash; bad seed was mixed 
with good. Thus, valuable land was 
vasted on poor seed. 

3. Insects attacked the vegetables, 
and the farmers had no way of fight- 
ing them. 

4. The cattle were poor. Except 
or straw, they lived only on wild 
yrass and weeds. Forage crops would 
yut weight on them and make them 
ender and fat. But no farmer had 
‘ver thought of growing food for 

attle. 

These were only a few of the prob- 
ems. Henry soon learned that find- 
ng troubles was easier than doing 


something about them. He could 
help vith some of them, but the 
farmers did not trust the bustling 
little American, nor the smart young 
men with him. 

The American told the farmers to 
chop out many of their fruit trees. 
The remaining ones would grow 
more and better fruit. 

He told the farmers to clean and 
grade their seed. This would some- 
times cut a bushel in half. The farm 
ers could not believe that the half 
bushel of cleaned seed would grow 
more wheat on fewer acres than the 
dirty full bushel. 

It is really not strange that the 
farmers did not trust the American. 
Iraq, once known as Mesopotamia, 
is the ancient land between the Ti 
gris and Euphrates rivers. The ances 
tors of today’s Iraqi farmers were 
planting their crops long before 
America was discovered. 

The farmers told Botch, “We farm 
as our fathers did, and as their fa 
thers before them. We learn from 
birth how to make a living out of this 
poor soil, How can you, who have 
just come, know what is right to do 
and what is wrong?” 

It was a good question. But Henry 
was sure that many of the methods 
of good agriculture he had learned 
and taught in Montana would work 
in northern Iraq. In the dry, hot 
months of October and November, 
he and his crew traveled hundreds of 
dusty miles. But the farmers turned 
away. They could not be sure about 
the American. If he was wrong, their 
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children would be hungrier than 
usual. 

December came, bringing the coo] 
days and rain of Iraq’s short winter. 
Botch kept to the muddy roads and 
trails, trying to win the confidence 
of the farmers and village leaders. 
One afternoon he and two of his 
helpers sat in the small mud house 
of a village headman. They sipped 
the strong, sweet tea that the old man 
offered, and talked of how they 
might help his people. Like all the 
others, the elder was doubtful. 

“We have farmed this land so 
long,” he said, “that surely we have 
found the best ways.” 

As they stood up to leave, Henry 
saw a mouse run across the floor and 
disappear into a hole in the mud 
wall. 

“Are mice much of a problem 
here?” he asked. 

The headman smiled sadly. “It is 
said that the poor farmer of my coun- 
try must give one third of his crop to 
the landowner and a third to the man 
who supplies the seed. What is left 
he must share with the mice.” 

An idea began to form in Henry’s 
mind. “Is it really that bad?” 

“Come with me.” 

The headman led the group to a 
mud-walled granary. When he open- 
ed the door the visitors heard scurry- 
ing little feet. A musty odor was 
strong in the room. By the light of 
the open door they inspected the 
sacks of wheat and barley. Most of 
them had holes, and much grain had 
run out onto the floor. Botch took a 


handful of wheat from a sack, and 
found it fouled with mouse drop- 
ings. 

“This is very bad,” he said. 

“Come,” said the leader. Another 
building held straw. Botch found 
much of it shredded. Again a dis- 
agreeable odor arose. 

The elder sifted some of the chaff 
through his fingers. “The cattle will 
not eat this. The smell offends 
them,” he said. 

The party went to a nearby field 
of winter wheat, just coming up. 
Many of the shoots had been gnawed 
off at the ground. 

“The mice are not content to eat 
what we have harvested,” the old 
man said. “They must also attack the 
new growth.” 

“What do you fight them with?” 
Henry asked. 

“Men from Baghdad bring us a 
white powder that turns to smoke 
when you pour water on it. We put 
this into mouseholes, but most of the 
mice still live.” 

Botch knew that the white powder 
was cyanide, which turns to deadly 
gas when mixed with water. It was 
a doubtful weapon for fighting mice. 
It was expensive and hard to control. 

The headman said, “You say that 
you have come to help us. Very well. 
Help us to be rid of these creatures.” 

Several times Henry had been 
tempted to offer help against the 
mice, but he wanted the people to 
ask for it. At last the moment had ar- 
rived. 

“The farmers have not wanted our 
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help before,” he said. “Perhaps they 
will not want it now.” 

The old man shook his head. 
“They have been afraid to try your 
help. But they will not be afraid this 
time.” He waved a hand sadly at the 
ruined young wheat. “Nothing can 
be worse than this. You can do no 
harm, and perhaps you will do some 
good.” 

“T think we can help,” Botch said. 

“If you can, the farmers will trust 
you in other things. You can be sure 
of it.” 

That is what Botch had been wait- 
ing to hear. He and his crew said 
quick good-bys, piled into their jeep, 
and headed for Baghdad. Henry was 
excited. 

“We've got a month and a half to 
cover this country,” he said. “We're 
going to kill a couple of million mice 
or kill ourselves trying.” 

Time was important. The best 
time to kill the mice was during this 
short winter season. Right now the 
mice had little natural food. They 
were attacking stored grain and new 
wheat heavily, and they would also 
eat bait. Delay would mean failure. 

“How are we going to kill the 
mice?” someone asked. 

Botch spoke two magic words, 
“Zinc phosphate.” 

Zinc phosphate is a very effective 
rat and mouse poison. Henry had 
used it many times in rodent-control 
work. He knew that there was zinc 
phosphate in an Imperial Chemical 
Co. storeroom. 


When they reached the city, Botch 


drove straight to the storeroom. He 
told the clerk that he wanted all of 
his zinc phosphate. 

“I am sorry, sir. We have none.” 

No zinc phosphate! Henry knew 
that it would take three weeks at 
least to get it elsewhere. 

“Who bought it?” 

“No one bought it,” the clerk re- 
plied. “We have never had any of 
this thing you speak of.” 

Botch started breathing again. 
The clerk just didn’t know what zinc 
phosphate was. “Oh, yes, you have. 
Come on. I'll show you.” 

He led the bewildered clerk to the 
storeroom. Tucked away in one cor- 
ner were the boxes of zinc phosphate. 

“I am sorry I did not know about 
this,” the clerk said. “No one has 
ever bought any. I think no one 
knows what it is for.” 

“The Pied Piper of Kirkuk knows 
what it is for,” Henry said. 

“And who is that?” the clerk asked. 

“Me,” Henry replied, with a grin. 

Back in Kirkuk, he gathered to- 
gether his full crew. They went to 
the village. The headman was sur- 
prised to see him back so soon. 

“I wondered if you would return 
at all,” he said. 

A crowd gathered as Botch un- 
loaded his equipment. In a large vat 
he mixed zinc phosphate and wheat, 
using melted ghee, or lard, to make 
them adhere. 

He gave each of his men a full 
container. He explained that they 
were to go into the houses, store- 
rooms, and fields. Everywhere they 
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were to place a little wheat at each 
mousehole. 

They started on their work and 
urged the dubious villagers to help. 
Botch and the headman_ bustled 
about to insure a thorough job. By 
nightfall the work was done. 

“That's it,” Henry told his weary 


crew. “We'll come back in the morn- 


ing for a look.” 
They returned early 
ing, to find the people excited and 


next morn 
happy. 

The old headman met them first. 
“It is a miracle!” he said. “Praise be 
» Allah!” 

He hurried Botch and his compan- 
into houses, storerooms, and 
fields. Everywhere they saw dead 
mice. And Henry knew there were 
hundreds more dead in their holes, 
where they had crawled after nib- 
bling the poisoned wheat. 

He grinned. “That's fine. You 
won't be sharing your food with mice 


ions 


any more.” 

He and his crew did not stay long. 
They were in business now, and they 
knew it. Word of the victory over the 
mice would spread quickly. 

Botch made sure that everyone in 
his crew understood how to mix and 
set the mouse bait. Then he divided 
them into teams and sent them to 
comb northern Iraq. Botch headed 
one team. Word of the marvelous 
mouse killer spread with the wind. 
Requests for help ran into the hun- 
dreds. 

At the end of January every man 
was bone tired. In six weeks they had 
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covered all northern Iraq, 1,860 vil- 
lages! The farmers were freed from 
the curse of mice. 

That is the story of Henry Botch, 
the Pied Piper of Kirkuk. But it is 
not the whole story of his four years 
in Iraq. The old village leader was 
right. After Botch won the battle of 
the mice, the farmers trusted him. 

He and his crew next tackled the 
job of wheat smut, fighting this seri 
ous disease with a powerful chemi 
cal, copper carbonate. Again they 
had great success in increasing yields. 

They successfully taught seed 
cleaning, and even found farmers 
willing to chop out stunted fruit 
trees. Those that remained produced 
great amounts of healthy fruit. 

Botch and his crew fought peach 
curly leaf, apple scab, and grape mil- 
dew. They taught the farmers how 
to fight fruit diseases and insects. 
Henry introduced valuable new 
crops; he even taught the use of a 
new kind of harness that made the 
horses more efficient. 

After he had been working in an- 
other Arab country, for a year, he re- 
ceived a letter which said, “When I 
was in Kirkuk, Iraq, this summer, | 
ran across your trail. I heard so many 
“" things about you that I thought 

I should write you that you left te 
hind a host of friends who miss you 
very much and wish you well. In all 
my travels I have never run across 
the trail of anyone who was so uni- 
versally praised.” The letter was from 
Justice William O. Douglas of the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 





By Leslie Bain 


Condensed from the “American Mercury”* 





Fifty Miles Out of Budapest 


Monsignor Turchanyi risked life and health 
for bitter failure and imprisonment 


ARDINAL MunpszENTy raised his 
hands above our bowed heads, 
made the Sign of the Cross, and mur- 
mured blessings for our journey. 
My white- ahiad elderly companion 
knelt, and kissed the cardinal’s ring. 
As we reached the door, the cardinal 


said, “I will be at the window to at- 


tract their attention.” It was Nov. 10, 
1956. 


Outside, Msgr. Egon Albert Tur- 


chanyi, the cardinal’s secretary, 
quickly removed his cassock. I took 
off my sweater and overcoat and gave 
them to him. Russian and Hungari- 
an communists were gunning for 
Catholic priests. We wanted to be as 
inconspicuous as possible. 

I had tried vainly to get an official 
permit for Monsignor Turchanyi 
and me to leave Budapest: he to re- 
ceive much needed medicines at the 
Austrian border and to return with 
them, and I to leave Hungary, now 
that the revolution had been brutally 
suppressed by Soviet armor. 

Hundreds were dying for lack of 
antitetanus serum. Austrian Caritas, 
a Catholic charity organization, had 


refused to give any more drugs to the 
Hungarians at the border because 
truckloads of medicines had disap- 
peared en route to Budapest. The 
Archdiocese of Vienna insisted that 
a responsible Hungarian Catholic of- 
ficial be sent to receive the urgently 
needed antitoxins. Monsignor Tur- 
chanyi had been selected. 

When it was clear that the Rus- 
sians would not give us permission 
to leave, I had begged Monsignor 
Turchanyi to reconsider. I was de- 
termined to go, permit or no; but I 
was reluctant to take along the sec- 


*250 W. 57th St., New York City 19. November, 1959. © 1959 by American Mercury Magazine, 
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retary, who was in his late 60’s and 
not in the best of health. 

He listened in silence, and then re- 
plied, “If you are taking the chance, 
I will, too—unless you are afraid that 
my presence will hurt your attempt 
to escape. If so, I will try to get to the 
border by other means.” I could say 
nothing more to him after that. 

I made sure that he carried no 
documents except the authorization 
from two Budapest hospitals to re- 
ceive the toxin, and a personal iden- 
tification card made out to Dr. Egon 
Albert Turchanyi. The word lelkész 
(pastor) was blurred and could have 
been read kertész (gardener). 

Flying the Stars and Stripes from 
the radio antenna of my car, we 
drove slowly through Budapest. 
Streets were thick with broken glass. 
Streetcar wires on the road were con- 
stant hazards. Russian tanks had cut 
the asphalt to ribbons. Cannon fire 
had thrown up mountains of debris. 
Russian armored cars and tanks still 
raced through the city. 

At the first roadblock Hungarian 
army ofhcers, despite their loyalty to 
the communist regime, waved us on 
after a brief look at my documents. 
At the next block, manned by Rus- 
sians, I had a harder time, but I had 
learned that Soviet soldiers respond- 
ed to the arrogant treatment they re- 
ceived from their officers, I managed 
to get through. 

On the open highway, 50 miles 
out of Budapest, two grim AVH men 
(Hungarian security police) trained 
their tommy guns at us, and waved 


us to a halt. I asked them whom the 
represented. One of them sepia 
“We are Hungarians.” 

This sounded encouraging to 
Monsignor Turchanyi. He exclaim- 
ed, “Thanks to God for that!” 

Without another word, one of the 
men ripped the car door open, grab- 
bed Monsignor Turchanyi, and be- 
gan to drag him out. I shouted. The 
second man, a heavy-set brute, turn- 
ed his gun on me. I protested. I said 
I was taking Dr. Turchanyi to the 
border to receive much-needed medi- 
cines for the hospitals in Budapest. 
The first guard snarled, “Shut your 
mouth!” 

Suddenly the monsignor stiffened 
and fell. His mouth worked, but no 
sound came. His eyes were wide 
open, staring; his limbs were gro- 
tesquely relaxed. He had had a heart 
seizure. 

The guards ordered me to stay in 
the car. Then they grabbed the old 
man by his feet and arms and heaved 
him like a sack into a truck. 

One guard ordered me to drive up 
to a bend in the road. At that point 
was a Soviet encampment, with a 
major in command. Soldiers quickly 
surrounded my car and searched it. 
Everything I had was strewn over 
the highway. It was a bitterly cold 
afternoon. By the time I had reload- 
ed the car, my fingers were nearly 
frozen. 

The major examined my docu- 
ments. Among them, along with my 
passport, was a Hungarian-Russian 
permit to leave Budapest, but it was 
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of little value, for it was unsigned 
and unsealed. The major looked at 
it contemptuously. He kept all my 
documents. 

I was ordered to wait there in the 
bitter cold. It was almost dark when 
the truck carrying Monsignor Tur- 
chanyi passed us. It was headed for 
a small mining town called Tataban- 

a. 
, Then, in rapid succession, three 
other foreign cars were intercepted. 
This was a bit of luck for me, I 
thought, especially if the monsignor’s 
connection with Cardinal Minds- 
zenty had become known. Alone I 
was vulnerable, but with other for- 
eigners, all newspapermen, around 
me my chances would be better. 

One of the intercepted cars was an 
Italian Fiat with Mateo Mateotti, sec- 
retary general of the Italian Social- 
ist party, at the wheel. His passenger 
was the correspondent of the Italian 
communist newspaper L’Unita. An 
Austrian car was driven by a Vien- 
nese newspaper publisher; a member 
of the Austrian parliament was with 
him. 

The Russians held all of us on the 
highway until nine o'clock. Then we 
were ordered to follow a tank which 
led the way into Tatabanya. Behind 
us rode soldiers in an open armored 
car with machine guns trained on us. 

The Russian nxvp (Political Se- 
cret Police of the Soviet Union) had 
its headquarters in the armory at 
Tatabanya. We asked the officer in 
command how long we would be 
kept there; the thermometer had 


dropped below zero and our car radi- 
ators would quickly freeze. He gave 
orders to drain out the water. We 
were herded into a large room. The 
two men who had arrested me were 
in a huddle with an nxvp colonel. 

The colonel examined documents. 
I saw one of the Avy men hand him 
my papers. 

“Gentlemen,” said the colonel, 
“the countryside is still teeming with 
bandits, and it is unsafe to travel aft- 
er dark. I invite you to stay with us 
until morning.” 

Mateotti whispered to me that the 
colonel wanted time to deal with me 
without letting the others continue 
to Vienna and raise an alarm about 
my arrest. This was my chance to 
take out insurance. 

Turning to Mateotti, I said aloud 
for the colonel to hear, “My dear col- 
league, I am being detained here and 
I don’t know how long they may 
keep this up. Would you please file 
for me at Radio Austria? Here are 
my stories.” With that I handed him 
several dispatches, including a per- 
sonal message Cardinal Mindszenty 
had asked me to deliver to President 
Eisenhower. 

The colonel was nettled, but there 
were too many important witnesses 
for him to interfere. Russian and 
Hungarian police watched while I 
unloaded sheaves of typewritten 
pages and Mateotti put them in his 
pocket. 

My interrogation began. The story 
I told the AvH men was simple. I had 
been asked by the chiefs of two hos- 
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pitals to take Dr. Purchanyi with 
me. I had checked with the Hungar- 
ian Foreign Office and the officials 
there h: ei not raised any objection. 
Yes, | had a permit to leave, although 
not ce ice d by the Soviet au- 
thorities. I understood that the So- 
viets were not exercising police con- 
trol over Hungary but merely restor- 
ing order. | did not think it necessary 
to eivein their consent. 

The story was true. The Soviet of- 
ficials with whom I had argued in 
Budapest to validate my permit had 
said that they could not do it because 
had no administrative rights 
I knew they were ly 
take their 


they 
over Hungary. 
ing, but I preferred to 


word for it. 
Chen the colonel pulled one of the 


oldest of police tricks. He began to 
fire dozens of insignificant questions 
at me. Where had I met Dr. Tur- 
chanyi the first time? What was said? 
And so on, down to the most trivial 
detail. The idea was that if we had 
cooked up a story between us, small 
deviations would trip us up. 

Hour after hour the questioning 
went on. I began to think that Mon- 
signor Turchanyi was alive and in 
the same building. Every time I re- 
ferred to him, an AvH man would 
leave the room. He would come back 
a few minutes later and whisper to 
the colonel. Obviously, they had the 
old man’s papers, but was he able to 
talk? How ill was he? 

Toward morning I heard screams 
from somewhere below. It sounded 
like Monsignor Turchanyi’s voice, 
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but I could not be sure because it was 
distorted with pain. The colonel 
looked at me in silence. The ques- 
tions started all over again. How 
was Dr. Turchanyi dressed the first 
time I saw him? The second time? 
The third time? 

At 3 a.m. the colonel gave up. I 
was taken to a bare, unheated room. 
A soldier was stationed outside the 
door. Never had I been so cold. I 
had on only a thin dacron shirt, a 
jacket, and a pair of trousers. Sleep 
was impossible. 

It was still dark at 6 a.m., when 
they called me. I was given black, 
bitter coffee and a piece of bread. 
Soon the other “guests” arrived and 
our documents were returned. My 
permit to leave was missing. I called 
the officer's attention to the missing 
document. He shrugged his shoul- 
der. 

Mateotti said that the colonel 
wanted me to leave without a permit 
so that I would be arrested without 
witnesses at another roadblock. We 
quickly made plans. His Fiat’s top 
speed was about 60 mph. My power- 
ful Sunbeam-Talbot could easily 
make 120 mph, and the border was 
only 100 miles away. I was to drive 
ahead of Mateotti and he would stop 
if I were stopped. 

But then more luck came my way. 
As we left the gate of the armory 

yard I saw two English students 
oh I had helped in Budapest. 
They were hitchhiking to Vienna. I 
offered them a ride. As they leapt 
into the car they showed me their 
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departure permits. I grabbed one of 
the papers and stepped on the gas. 

We raced through six Soviet road- 
blocks. At each I merely slowed 
down and waved the paper at the 
face of the Russian sentry. We made 
the border in 45 minutes. Every min- 
ute counted. I hoped that if anyone 
arrested me he would not know how 
important it was to take me off the 
highway. Then I could delay them 
long enough to be seen by my col- 
leagues. 

As I entered the long curve lead- 
ing to the border, one of the students 
called out that a jeep loaded with 
Russians was following us. I came to 
a screeching stop at the border. A 
Hungarian guard stood there. He 
recognized me from my earlier trip. 


I drove across the border. A few mo- 
ments later we watched the guard 
being led away by the Russians. He 
had been arrested for letting me 
through. 

In New York, I Jearned that Mon- 
signor Turchanyi had been arrested 
for conspiracy with western agents. 
I sought out the Hungarian foreign 
minister, who was then appearing 
before the UN. I offered to return to 
Hungary to testify on behalf of Fa- 
ther Turchanyi. The foreign min- 
ister declined my offer. 

Two years later came a news re- 
port from Budapest: the Hungarian 
high court had upheld the sentence 
of life imprisonment at hard labor 
passed by the People’s court against 
Monsignor Turchanyi. 


In Our P arish 


In rish, a convent, I receive a number of letters from young people seek- 
ing sleenaiiaes about Religious vocations. 

“My classic is this, sent air mail, special delivery: “Dear Sister, Please hurry up 
and send me some information on how to become a Sister. I am in the 5th grade 
and think I have lost my vocation already. Hurry! Thank you. Betty Lou.” 

Sister Mary Consilia, O.P., in Apostolic Perspectives (June- July ’59). 


[It : in Norwood, R.I., an old woman who runs a newsstand comes 
into the church several times a day, drops some coins into the poor box, and goes 
right out. One day she was asked w vhy she contributed so often. 

“When business was good,” she answered, “I used to give God 25¢ a day, but 
now He is on commission because business is really booming.” 


Judith Ann Jaworski. 


[You are invited to submit similar stories of parish life, for 
which $20 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted 
to this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.—Ed.] 
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Teen-Age Research Team 


A Catholic high-school science club is following 
up an important medical discovery 


ust across from the gold dome 
of the state capitol in Cheyenne, 


J 


Wyo., ten earnest St. Mary’s High- 
school kids are pioneering on the 
frontiers of science. They are doing 
research significant enough to merit 
a $2,300 grant from the National 
Institutes of Health. 

Ordinarily, nua makes grants only 


to universities and private research 
organizations, but it made an ex- 
ception for St. Mary’s when it found 
that the youngsters were on the trail 
of something big. What they had 
found might lead to more Mors 
anticoagulants for blood clots that 
cause coronary thrombosis. 

When Sister Mary Paulinus of 
the Sisters of St. Dominic arrived at 
St. Mary’s in September, 1956, she 
was determined to make biology, 
chemistry, and physics fascinating 
subjects for her high-school classes. 
“I wanted my students to give sci- 
ence a fair trial; to know more than 
mere facts. I wanted them to see 
how science reveals the world around 


” 


us. 
Sister Paulinus’s first step was to 


get other schools in the area to or- 
ganize a state science fair. “Science 
fairs,” she says, “are to high-school 
science what tournaments are to 
sports.” 

The first members of the St. 
Mary’s Science club were hand- 
picked. “I wasn’t looking for brains 
only, so I didn’t limit the club to 
exceptional students,” Sister says. 
“Instead of the upper 2% of the 
class, I chose the upper 15%. I passed 
up students who got straight A’s in 
science but got D’s in other sub- 
jects. Students like that might join 


*535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. September, 1959. © 1959 by the American Medical 
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just because they liked science. 
Then, when they were in the midst 
of an experiment they didn’t Jike, 
they might drop the whole thing. I 
wanted youngsters with imagination 
and self-discipline—and staying pow- 
er.” 

Sister Paulinus, who received her 
Master’s degree in bacteriology at the 
University of Illinois, told club mem- 
bers about the research work she had 
done. Soon the youngsters were 
coaxing her to let them try it. “They 
picked up the terminology just by 
listening to me talk after school,” 
she says. “One day I suggested that 
we expose agar, a culture medium, 
to see what kind of airborne bacteria 
we might pick up. We got a few— 
nothing exceptional at first. But then 
Lynda Wallace set her culture on 
the shelf one night and forgot it. 
When I picked it up three or four 
days later, I knew she had something 
very rare; the gas bubbles were large 
and unusual, 

“In a few days the bacteria had 
completely liquefied the culture 
medium. Since very few bacteria 
liquefy agar, and those that do come 
from marine sources, I found it very 
hard to account for what was hap- 
pening. We finally decided that 
Lynda’s culture must have been car- 
ried on the wind from Great Salt 
Lake or one of the dry alkaline ponds 
in the area. 

“Lynda next made tests which 
showed that the enzyme the bacter- 
ium gave off digested both carbo- 
hydrates and proteins. Though she 


was only a junior at the time, her 
report on her experiments won her 
a Westinghouse Talent Search schol- 
arship. 

“When she went to Washington 
to receive the award, she discussed 
the unknown bacterium with a phy- 
sician. He said that if it broke down 
proteins, it should be tried on blood 
clots as a possible anticoagulant. 

“As news of her discovery got 
around, a fellow science teacher 
suggested that I apply to the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health for a grant 
to research the bacterium’s possible 
use in coronary thrombosis. 

“When I requested the grant,’ 
Sister Paulinus went on, “I spe- 
cifically asked that high-school stu- 
dents be allowed to work on the 
project. I wanted to find out whether 
they were mature enough for im- 
portant research. And I felt that a 
research grant would encourage the 
students to greater interest in sci- 
ence, since the work would be both 
dramatic and urgent.” 

The first lesson in maturity came 
when Sister Paulinus warned her 
students that there was an element 
of danger in their work. The bac- 
terium Lynda Wallace had discov- 
ered was a soil bacterium that might 
possibly be a pathogenic (disease- 
bearing) staphylococcus, The group 
had to handle it with caution, scrub 
their hands thoroughly before leav- 
ing the laboratory, and be sure that 
after running tests the contents of 
test tubes were carefully washed 
down the sink. 


? 
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“Lynda” (as the bacterium came 
to be known) eventually proved to 
be harmless, but a second bacterium 
picked up at St. Mary’s (dubbed 
“George”) is a st iphylococcus that 
disintegrates blood. Since that is one 
of the characteristics of pathogenic 
staph, Sister Paulinus demands that 
students handle “George” with ex- 
treme caution. 

Although the danger in the work 
is small, Sister Paulinus called a 
meeting of parents of the group to 
assure them that she would never 
permit their children to do anything 
that would endanger their health. As 
the nun described the science club’s 
project, the parents came to realize 
that their own youngsters were en- 
gaged in complex and highly im- 
portant research work. Two parents 
had more than average interest in the 
goal of the project: they were re- 
ceiving anticoagulant therapy. 

The St. Mary’s students are now 
trying to identify the unknown bac- 
terium and isolate the enzyme it 
produces. Once isolated, the enzyme 

may eventually be commercially pro- 
duced as an anticoagulant. 

Sister Mary Paulinus assigned 
each club member a specific area of 
research. Students had first to learn 
the basic research techniques; such 
as chromatography or centrifuging, 
and had to assume complete responsi- 
bility for their phase of the project. 

John Maraldo went to work on the 
extraction of enzymes from various 
liquids. He isolated the enzyme that 
liquefies gelatin. This accomplish- 
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ment served as a dry run for the prob- 
lem he now faces: isolation of the 
enzyme produced by “Lynda.” Last 
year, as a junior, John received an 
American Chemical society award at 
the Wyoming district science fair. 

Terry O'Donnell is also working 
on a chemical phase of the project. 
As a sophomore, he ran tests to deter- 
mine the ideal pH (acidity) at which 
the bacteria can be cultured, to pro- 
duce the largest amount of enzyme. 

Freshmen Judy Sargent and Patri- 
cia Scherer established the growth 
conditions necessary for culturing 
bacteria. In her sophomore year, 
Brigitte Carls researched the effect 
of hormones on bacterial growth. 
Her tests of coconut milk, giberellic 
acid, naphthalene acetic acid, and 
naphthalene butyric acid merited 
first prize in a local science fair. The 
tests laid the groundwork for her 
present study on why certain hor- 
mones stimulate fantastic growth. 

To sophomore Danny Nordin fell 
one of the most tedious but most 
significant tasks of the project. He 
ran time studies to see if “Lynda’s” 
enzyme caused disintegration of 
blood clots as rapidly as such conven- 
tional anticoagulants as heparin, 
Warfarin, and Dicumarol. 

Using both coagulated and un- 
coagulated animal blood samples, 
Danny placed the bacteria in the 
blood samples and let it grow. He 
then centrifuged the blood to rid it 
of the bacteria, and the enzyme pro- 
duced presumably remained in the 
liquid plasma. 
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From the coagulated blood he re- 
moved a small clot, put it in a dish, 
and placed the enzyme on it. He ran 
simultaneous control tests in other 
watch glasses containing Dicumarol, 
heparin, and Warfarin, and timed 
the results. Warfarin, under the con- 
ditions of the test, required 250 hours 
to completely dissolve a clot. But 
Danny could see results with the 
St. Mary’s enzyme in four hours. 

Cautious scientist though she is, 
Sister Mary Paulinus couldn’t help 
getting excited about Danny’s find- 
ings. They seemed to confirm her 
idea that the youngsters were on the 
same track as Dr. Paul Ruegsegger, 
of the Sloan-Kettering institute, who 
early last year reported he had suc- 
ceeded in dissolving blood clots with 
an enzyme called plasmin. The time 
element in both cases was exactly 
the same: four hours. Thus, even in 
its unpurified state, the St. Mary’s 
enzyme was matching the results of 
plasmin. After purification and con- 
centration, the speedy action of the 
St. Mary’s enzyme may be further 
increased, And time is all-important 
in treating coronary thrombosis. 

Other scientists share Sister Paul- 
inus’s belief that the hard-working 
kids at St. Mary’s are on the trail of 
something very promising. Dr. Ray- 
mond J. Kahl, professor of pharma- 
ceutical chemistry at the University 
of Wyoming, is so excited about 
what they are doing that he has 
offered them animals and laboratory 
space to further their studies. And 
Dr. Rosalie Reynolds has made avail- 
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able Wyoming’s organic- chemistry 
laboratory and library facilities. One 
of the nation’s large pharmaceutical 
companies is thinking of putting the 
St. Mary’s research to practical use. 

If it proves nothing else, the 
grant made by the National In- 
stitutes of Health shows that prop- 
erly supervised high-school students 
can do mature research work. It also 
bears out Sister Paulinus’s convic- 
tion that young people grow enthusi- 
astic about science if given a chance 
to see it as more than a high-school 
subject. “True scholarship can be 
nurtured only by a close, personal 
relationship between student and 
teacher,” she says. 

At St. Mary’s, students work hard 
to be admitted to a science club that 
takes their free time and their week 
ends. Among them is the captain of 
the football team, who runs his ex- 
periments on Saturdays, after Fri- 
day-night games, and doubles as a 
hospital orderly caring for mental 
patients. Two girls in the group work 
as nurses’ aides at the local hospital, 
and several students have part-time 
jobs to earn money for college. 

Some great doctors and scientists 
may well come out of Cheyenne: 
men and women who as kids learned 
the satisfaction that comes from real 
study. They will owe much to a 
quiet, dedicated nun who, in the 
words of one of her students “talks 
our language. We go to her with all 
our problems. She makes science 
such fun for everybody that we sim- 


|” 


ply can’t get enough of it! 





By Paul Johnson 
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No Hikers on the Path to Rome 


Hilaire Belloc couldn't repeat his walking pilgrimage 
today; there are only littered road shoulders 


be THE EARLY summer of 1901, 
Hilaire Belloc made a pilgrim- 
age from Toul to Rome. The rules 
of his pilgrimage were that he 
should walk on foot, and in as 
straight a line as possible between 
the two towns. He broke both rules. 
But the walk was a stupendous ef- 
fort, nonetheless, and it gave Belloc 
his most successful book, The Path 
to Rome. 

The book catches for us the last 
flavors of preindustria] Europe. The 
narrow, rutted roads, along which 
trundled only farm carts and an oc- 
casional coach; peasants, dazzled by 
the sight of a rare stranger, and will- 
ing to give him a bed in the hayloft; 
the gleam in the eye of an innkeep- 
er’s wife when Belloc produced a 
gold coin from his purse; the indi- 
vidual character of each village and 


region; the solitude which descend- 
ed abruptly as soon as the open road 
was gained—all features of a world 
that has gone forever. 

Belloc was a poor man and he 
lived rough. He lodged for a franc a 
night, or slept out in the open. A 
photograph shows him dressed in 
baggy linen trousers and coat, and 
carrying a tiny haversack, his only 
luggage Cit was usually stuffed with 
bread, meat, and a huge bottle of 
wine). Yet the peasants thought him 
rich, and on the Swiss frontier he 
was able to enjoy what he called a 
“magnificent great meal”—six cour- 
ses, with cognac, vermouth, and a 
cigar—which cost him two shillings 
and elevenpence. 

In 1959 it was impossible to repeat 
Belloc’s journey. I know this from 
personal experience. For some years, 


*Great Turnstile, London W.C. 1, England. August 15, 1959. © 1959 by The New Statesman 
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NO HIKERS ON THE PATH TO ROME 


I have wanted to do a walk on Bel- 
locian scale. Not from Toul, or in- 
deed as far as Rome. But I wanted to 
cross the Alps on foot, from Geneva 
to Lugano, and this summer I tried 
It. 
My difficulties began even before 
I left London. Had I landed in Paris 
equipped like Belloc, I fear the 
French authorities would immedi- 
ately have sent me back to London 
as a dangerous vagrant. Encum- 
brances are now essential to legality. 
Therefore, I had a large and respect- 
able rucksack, which soon became 
full. Pajamas, dressing gowns, end- 
less changes of shirts and under- 
clothes now seem indispensable and 
evoke suspicion if they are absent. 

I had, like Belloc, a huge pair of 
boots; but I also felt I should take a 
pair of shoes to wear in the evenings 
—otherwise I should seem a freak. 
There was also a sleeping bag, for to 
sleep under a hedge without one, as 
Belloc did, is to court arrest nowa- 
days. So my rucksack weighed 25 
pounds. It is not that I am unduly 
comfort-loving or sensitive to suspi- 
cious glances: the tiniest Boy Scout 
tramping on the continent (mostly 
by train) is equally weighed down. 

But this would not have mattered, 
if there had been anywhere to walk. 
At Geneva, the road along the lake 
is jammed by trafic, the view ob- 
scured by hideous villas, billboards, 
and dull trees, mass-produced to pro- 
tect the privacy of rich Swiss. De- 
spairing, I took the paddle steamer to 
Montreux, deciding to start from 
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there. And so I did, walking out of 
the suburbs along the hot road. 

I thought I would strike open 
country soon, but the suburbs mere- 
ly changed into an endless perspec- 
tive of villas, hotels, motels, cafés, 
camping sites, garages, all hugging 
the road. Moreover, it was impossible 
to leave the road. The old paths by 
the Rhone are now blocked by ce- 
ment factories and curious industrial 
structures, electric fences, barbed 
wire, walls, hedges without gates, 
and minatory notices. 

Confined thus to the main road, 
I endured the torture of the car. One 
passed me, I calculated, every four 
seconds. After half an hour, my 
mind began to dwell on savage hate 
fantasies against cars. This, I found, 
was reciprocated. Those in the cars 
clearly regarded me as insane. As 
they passed, they goggled at me 
through the windows. But bewilder- 
ment was not their only emotion: 
there was also dislike. I was an ex- 
ception to what they regard as the 
universal desire of mankind to ride 
in cars at great speed, and therefore 
challenged the principle on which 
their view of happiness is based. 
Some made obscene gestures at me 
through the windows, others ut- 
tered taunts in half a dozen langu- 
ages; a few hurled empty cigarette 
packets and refuse. It was the sans- 
culottes pelting the carriages of the 
nobles—in reverse. 

Soon, mere discomfort changed to 
a growing sense of danger. The road 
is probably no wider than in Belloc’s 
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day, though it is as straight as an ar- 
row, with, perfect vision. | hugged 
the “dis desperately, but there was 
no path on which to walk, merely 
the rim of a ditch, littered with road- 
mending materials and the broken 
pieces of cars. The traffic hurtled 
past, sometimes missing me by less 
than a foot. The English were cour- 
teous, veering away from me in wide 
arcs which brought them to the 
wrong side of the road. The French 
were relentless, never deviating from 
course no matter how near they 
passed. The Italians were positiv ely 
hostile, hunting me along the road, 
to see how close they could get with- 
out actually hitting me. 

After I had walked for five hours, 
one of these Italian cars, which had 
missed me by a mere six inches, 


stopped abruptly 20 yards ahead, re- 


versed, and drew level. Assuming 
the driver was about to offer me a 
lift, I was thinking up a polite re- 
fusal when he leaned out of the 
window and shouted, “It’s people 
like you who make the roads danger- 
ous!” 

My resolution never really sur- 
vived that first awful day. True, I 
walked for long stretches; but for 
most of the distance, prudence forced 
me to take trains or buses. 

So I failed, as I think even Belloc 
would have failed. There is no long- 
er a path to Rome. And with it have 
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vanished all the incidental delights 
which made his pilgrimage so rich. 
There is no variety. The hotels are 
as alike as the gas stations. Many of 
the local wines have gone to earth. 
The speech is uniform: innkeeper’s 
English, mainly about money. And 
almost all forms of human activity 
center around the car. It, and not 
mankind, has inherited the earth. 

Walking, even under adversity, 
stimulates thought. My own reflec- 
tions, as I finished my journey, were 
gloomy. Europe is growing steadily 
tithes. Even in Italy, which only a 
few years ago could be classified as 
an underdeveloped country, the sub- 
sistence level is disappearing. Ma- 
chines which once seemed hopeless 
luxuries are now within the reach of 
the majority. And the chief of them 
is the car, which has become the 
symbol not only of prosperity but of 
happiness itself. 

Many of the evil little cars which 
hunted me in the Rhone valley were 
owned by workers; next year, there 
will be hundreds of thousands more. 
And as they increase, they are relent- 
lessly destroying everything worth 
doing or seeing. The workers, scram- 
bling onto the middle-class plateau 
of enjoyment, find that it has lost all 
its distinctive features. The disturb- 
ing—or perhaps comforting—thing 
is that they do not care. I have never 


seen so many happy people. 


The kind of book that, once you put it down, 


you can't pick up again. 


BBC (7 Nov. ’57). 





Hypnotism in 
the Hospital 


Doctors are using Mesmer’s 


By 
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“discredited” technique for the 


relief of human suffering 


i eer is well on the way to an 
established place in medicine. 
Last year’s annual meeting of the 
American Medical association ac- 


cepted a committee report which 
“recognized” hypnosis as a valuable 


aid to medical practice and “encour- 
aged” qualified physicians to investi- 
gate the technique. 

The Aama’s action marks the latest 
phase of one of the strangest chapters 
in the strange history of psychiatry. 
During the late 18th century, Franz 
Anton Mesmer, an Austrian physi- 
cian, made a sensation in Paris with 
a mysterious treatment. His apart- 
ments were dimly lit and hung with 
many mirrors. Soft music sounded in 
the background. Patients sat en- 
tranced around a vat containing 
some chemical potion. 

Mesmer himself, dressed in lilac- 
colored robes, went among them. A 
look, touch, or pass of the hands was 
often enough to bring about a hyp- 
*229 W. 43d St., New York City 36. Aug. 16 


notic trance. When the patients 
awakened, they were cured, or at 
least relieved for a time, of pains 
and anxieties. 

The public was impressed. But the 
medical profession attacked Mesmer, 
mainly because of the esoteric theory 
he advanced to explain his results. 
He claimed to be controlling the flow 
of an invisible fluid, an “animal mag- 
netism” which emanated from the 
sun, moon, and planets and influ 
enced the course of human health. 

A showdown came in 1784. On 
one side was Mesmer, a semiquack 
who had come across something im 
portant. On the other side was a 
royal commission appointed by Louis 
XVI. It included such eminent scien- 
tists as Benjamin Franklin and the 
great French chemist Lavoisier. 

Mesmer never had a chance. The 
commission concluded that there 
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was no evidence to support Mesmer’s 
theory of animal magnetism. Mes- 
mer was discredited and so was his 
treatment, although no one denied 
that it had benefited many patients. 

The subsequent career of hypnosis 
has been one of praise and scorn. To- 
day, largely as a result of its success- 
ful use in treating mental patients 
during the 2nd World War, the 
technique is enjoying professional 
recognition. 

We have learned much since 
Mesmer’s time about the curious 
trancelike state in which some per- 
sons are ready to obey almost any 
command. Hypnosis may not be the 
result of an occult force, but some- 
thing enormously powerful is at 
work. A simple command given dur- 
ing hypnosis—“You will feel no 
pain”—is effective for hours after the 
subject has been awakened. This 
procedure, known as _posthypnotic 
suggestion, can make certain persons 
insensitive even to the cut of a sur- 
gical blade. 

Contrary to popular opinion, hyp- 
nosis can induce some subjects to 
commit immoral or criminal acts. 
In 1950, a frightening experiment 
was conducted at Louisiana State 
university. An impressionable stu- 
dent, convinced under hypnosis that 
another student hated him intense- 
ly, was shown a penny dissolving in 
a glass of concentrated nitric acid. 
At this point an assistant distracted 
him, replaced the acid with a harm- 
less solution, and ordered the stu- 
dent to throw the “acid” at his 
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“enemy.” The student obeyed. We 
may be thankful that such results 
are obtained only with highly im- 
pressionable persons. 

Hypnosis is simple to learn and 
apply. In the hands of a skilled prac- 
titioner it is not, as a rule, dangerous. 
The first step is always to make the 
subject relax. Then you capture his 
attention with the aid of a flame, 
crystal ball, shiny pencil. Some hyp- 
notists use only whispered words. 
The main thing is that the subject 
concentrate on you and what you 
are saying to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. Repetition and monotony 
seem to bring on the desired state of 
abnormal obedience. 

Only about one of ten persons 
responds very slowly or not at all. 
In those rare cases, the odds are that 
he is not only skeptical about hypno- 
sis in general, but that he has also 
the ability to detach himself from all 
efforts to gain his attention. The 
other nine fall into a trance with the 
greatest of ease, often in 30 seconds 
to a minute. 

Unfortunately, practically anyone 
can become a hypnotist of sorts. Ac- 
cording to Dr. M. Ralph Kaufman, 
director of the Department of Psy- 
chiatry at Mt. Sinai hospital in New 
York and a leading member of the 
AMa’s hypnosis committee, “The fact 
that hypnosis can be learned in half 
an hour is one reason why the field 
has always attracted charlatans. If 
hypnosis were really difficult, serious 
research would probably have ad- 
vanced much farther by now.” As it 
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is, the nature of hypnosis is as much 
a mystery as it was in the days of 
Mesmer. 

Even animals can be hypnotized. 
A rabbit can be put into a hypnotic 
state by turning it over on its back 
and stroking its belly slowly. The 
animal will stay in that position for 
hours, and may even be operated on 
without resisting or showing pain. 
Hypnosis works with practically any 
species advanced enough to have a 
respectable nervous system, from 
crayfish and frogs to cats, dogs, and 
monkeys. 

Hypnosis may be simply a short- 
hand term for a number of little- 
explored ways in which the brain 
makes contact with the outside 
world. Nerve centers concerned with 
holding attention are in such sharp 
focus that the subject heeds only the 
voice of the hypnotist. Everything 
else, including other sensations and 
memory itself, is blotted out for a 
time. 

Fortunately, hypnosis can be of 
practical value even though we have 
no generally accepted theory of how 
it works. A spectacular application 
was reported about a year ago at the 
Cedars of Lebanon hospital in Los 
Angeles, where hypnosis was used 
in major heart surgery. Dr. Milton 
J. Marmer started working with his 
patient, a 14-year-old girl, several 
days before the operation. He hyp- 
notized her by putting his stetho- 
scope to her ear and speaking into 
the “mouthpiece.” 

“T told her I was broadcasting,” he 
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said. Such practice sessions are 
necessary to make sure that the pa- 
tient can be put into a deep trance 
and kept under control. 

On the morning of the operation 
Dr. Marmer combined hypnosis and 
a regular chemical anesthetic. But he 
used only about one-tenth the cus- 
tomary dose of the drug. Surgeons 
opened the girl’s heart and repaired 
a defect in its wall. 

At one stage of the five-hour oper- 
ation, Dr. Marmer demonstrated his 
contact with the patient. “Can you 
hear me?” he asked. The girl nodded, 
moved her head, and opened her 
eyes in response to specific instruc- 
tions. “Go to sleep.” The girl closed 
her eyes and kept them closed until 
she was awakened after the opera- 
tion. 

Dramatic results have been ob- 
tained in treating severely burned 
patients. A major problem is that 
their dressings must be changed fre- 
quently, and each change may cause 
extreme pain. Yet they can take only 
limited amounts of pain-killing nar- 
cotics, because of the risk of becom- 
ing addicts. Hypnosis can help such 
patients. The technique not only 
brings relief from pain but indirectly 
may speed recovery. 

One man suffered so much that he 
lost his appetite. After more than a 
year in bed, he was slowly starving. 
A psychologist hypnotized him, sug- 
gesting that when he came out of his 
trance he would be very hungry. 
The patient responded with a ven- 
geance, consuming up to 8,250 cal- 
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ories a day. The extra nourishment 
accelerated healing processes. Skin 
grafts took for the first time, and the 
patient was discharged three months 
later. 

Equally striking benefits can be 
had in relieving pains of childbirth, 
bone fractures, and the filling and re- 
moval of teeth. 

Today, hypnosis is recognized as 
the only anesthetic which den not 
depress breathing and circulation. 
So it is particularly \ valuable in heart 
surgery or in other operations on pa- 
tients who have heart trouble. But 
the technique is often time-consum- 
ing. And only about one person out 
of four or five can be put into a 
trance deep enough for major sur- 
gery. 


Hypnosis is used more and more 
frequently to treat neuroses. Victims 
of hysterical paralysis (due to emo- 
tional causes rather than defective 
nerves or muscles) may be cured aft- 
er two or three relatively brief en- 
counters with a hypnotist. 


Nevertheless, physicians think 
twice before trying to remove neu- 
rotic symptoms by hypnosis. A wom- 
an entered a large Eastern hospital 
afflicted with severe eczema. Her rec- 
ord indicated that she was suffering 
from an emotional disorder. A psy- 
chiatrist decided to try hypnosis. 
“Her symptoms g oradually disappear- 
ed,” he recalled. “We couldn’t give 
them back to her—but we wana 
have if we could.” 

What happened was that the pa- 


tient developed a new and more seri- 
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ous disease. The old symptoms were 
psychologically important to her, 
and when they were gone she 
promptly exhibited new ones. She 
heard voices, thought her child had 
died, and showed signs of acute 
schizophrenia. She improved even- 
tually, with the aid of electrical 
shock treatments. But her case indi- 
cates that neurotic patients often 
learn to live in an uneasy but work- 
able truce with their symptoms. 
Their symptoms become a habit. We 
break the habit at our peril, and 
theirs. 

The future of hypnosis seems to 
be in good hands. The ama’s hypno- 
sis committee, concerned with estab- 
lishing professional standards, has 
vigorously condemned use of the 
technique for entertainment pur- 
OSes. 

Books like The Search for Bridey 
Murphy, a best seller of about three 
years ago, may cause trouble. It was 
the work of an amateur hypnotist 
under whose questioning a young 
woman “recalled” a previous exist- 
ence in Ireland. Publicized as evi- 
dence for reincarnation, the book set 
off a chain reaction of hypnosis “par- 
ties” at which people outdid one an- 
other in creating fantastic memories 
of their past lives. Physicians deplore 
such off-beat episodes, because they 
know how often in times past such 
mumbo-jumbo has set back the cause 
of hypnosis. 

The committee is also planning to 
set up courses in hypnosis for general 
practitioners. The courses would of- 
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fer extensive training within the de- 
partments of psychiatry of selected 
medical schools. The demand for 
qualified medical hypnotists now ex- 
ceeds the supply. The U.S. has few- 
er than 1,000 adequately trained 
hypnotists, including 400 to 500 phy- 
sicians and about an equal number 
of dentists and psychologists. 

New workers will bring the prac- 
tical uses of hypnosis to more pa- 
tients. They will also expand re- 
search. Hypnosis offers possibilities 
for exploring memory, the elusive 
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mechanism of neurosis, and many 
other problems. For example, it is 
well known that a patient’s will to 
live may influence the course of the 
most serious disease. Just what limits 
such effects, and what can we do to 
extend the limits? How does high 
morale alter chemical processes in 
living cells? 

Systematic studies using hypnotic 
suggestion may help answer ques- 
tions involving the basic workings of 
the brain in health and disease, and 
even the workings of hypnosis itself. 


HEARTS ARE TRUMPS 


One of the first and best friends I made when I started the mission circuit in 
North Carolina was a non-Catholic Negro named Tom. He was friendly toward 
everyone, and always willing to help in time of need. He knew that people often 
sent for me when in distress. 


One dark and stormy night when my bed seemed more than usually comfort- 
able, I heard my doorbell ringing repeatedly. I slipped on a robe and went down- 
stairs, and there on the stoop stood Tom. “Come quickly,” he said. “There has 
been an accident on the highway near Pike’s corner.” 


Imagining the worst, I took the Holy Oils and raced the 32 miles to the scene. 
Two men were just finishing the job of changing a tire. I whirled on Tom. “Why 
on earth did you call me?” I asked with some asperity. 


Silently he pointed to a window of the other car. It displayed a St. Christopher 
picture, with a line underneath reading: “In case of accident, call a priest.” 


Reflecting on the cozy bed I had just left, I pondered what St. Christopher 
would have done in my place. Just then a rapidly moving car appeared suddenly 
out of the darkness and struck a fallen tree, blown down by the storm. I was 
thankful that I was there to give first aid in more ways than one. 

Maurice Imhoff, o.f.m. conv. 


[For original accounts, 200 to 300 words long, of true cases where unseeking kindness was 
rewarded, $50 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged or returned.] 
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Our National Shrine 


It is one of the world’s largest, 
and is built for the ages 


: LARGEST Catholic church in 
the U.S. was dedicated last Nov. 
20. It is the National Shrine of the 
Immaculate Conception, Washing- 
ton, D.C. As far as any work of art 
can be, it is an achievement worthy 
of its patroness. Not much more can 
be said for anything made by man. 
The bishops of the U.S. were pres- 
ent en masse for the dedication. The 
shrine will be under their collective 
direction. They are the official rep- 
resentatives of its builders: the Cath- 
olic people of America. The huge 
edifice is our first national church, 
built by the combined efforts of the 
Catholics of the nation. 
Even in Washing- 
ton, where monumen- | 
tal buildings tend to | 
blend into the land- 
scape, the first sight of 
the gleaming white 
church is breath-taking. 
Its brilliant blue-and- 
gold mosaic dome rises 
237 feet above the high 
ground of northeast 
Washington. It is top- 
ped by a campanile. 


There are various ways of measur- 
ing the size of buildings. You can 
count by cubic feet as well as the lin- 
ear. No matter how it is measured, 
the shrine is one of the seven largest 
religious structures of the world. Al- 
though its design is heavily inspired 
by the Byzantine and the Roman- 
esque, the building has the cool, spa- 
cious, uncluttered harmony of the 
best in contemporary church archi- 
tecture. 

Experts in three fields—theology, 
history, and art—worked together for 
years on every detail of the design, 
inside and out. The exterior has been 

called a “permanent 
museum of the_ best 
works of some of Amer- 
ica’s greatest artists.” 
Two striking works 
by sculptor Ivan Mes- 
trovic stand at opposite 
points of the building, 
Mary Immaculate at 
the south end, Mary, 
Queen of the Universe 
at the north. Similar 
mighty themes are de- 
veloped with 135 pieces 
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of sculpture by eight other artists. 
The meaning of faith, the breadth of 
charity, the role of Mary as Mother 
of the Redeemer are concepts ex- 
plored on the outside walls. All the 
illustrative quotations are carved in 
English. 

Within, the dominant work of art 
will be the enormous mosaic portrait 
of Christ the Pantocrator, or ruler of 
all, on the wall of the north apse. 
But a catalogue of titles and artists 
no more conveys the total effect of 
the shrine than a guidebook of Rome 
prepares one for the effect of St. Pe- 
ter’s or St. Mary Major’s. 

The dedication climaxed near] 
half a century of planning and build. 
ing. Initial inspiration for the project 
dates from 1846, when the bishops 
of the U.S. chose the Blessed Virgin, 
under her title of Immaculate Con- 
ception, as patroness of our country. 

Then one day in 1912 Bishop 
Thomas J. Shahan, rector of the 
Catholic University of America, 
looked up from his desk and out his 
window and was captivated by an 
idea. What he actually saw was a 
rolling green field, the southeast cor- 
ner of the campus. What he saw in 
his mind was a great white basilica 
symbolizing the dedication of the en- 
tire country to the Mother of God. 

The next year he took the first step 
toward fulfilling the dream. He 
knew that he could not possibly live 
to see it accomplished. He appealed 
to the Catholic women of America 
for money to get the plans on paper. 

In 1914 he went to Rome with 
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Cardinal Gibbons, and there acquir- 


ed a new contributor. Pope Pius X 
offered not only his blessing but a 
$400 donation. “How highly we es- 
teem this project,” the saintly Pope 
wrote to Bishop Shahan later that 
year, “we need not say, since nothing 
could be more useful to the Church 
or further more helpfully the welfare 
of the republic.” 

Between 1920 and 1931 the north 
crypt was completed. On the outside 
was a flat black roof and a series of 
unfinished gray walls. Inside was the 
great underground church, now fa- 
miliar to generations of tourists who 
came to see its famous mosaic repro- 
duction of the Murillo Assumption 
and its marble pillars from quarries 
all over the world. 

It has witnessed three decades of 
ordinations and other splendid reli- 
gious ceremonies, and has played 
host to the liturgies of every rite in 
union with Rome. And it has been 
part of the lives of thousands of 
Catholic University of America stu- 
dents. They came to think of it as a 
private retreat, and may not now be 
wildly enthusiastic about the coming 
influx of tour busses. 

By 1931, building funds had run 
out, and the depression had set in. 
The 2nd World War followed. The 
upper church was postponed indefi- 
nitely. 

The second stage in the history of 
the shrine began in 1953. The bish- 
ops launched a nationwide appeal. 
Contributions came in all sizes. In 


1957, the Knights of Columbus 
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agreed to give more than $1 million 
for the campanile. Another million 
in $1 bills came from collection bas- 
kets throughout the country. 

No one worked harder to kee Pp the 
funds rolling in than the late Arch- 
bishop John FE. Noll of Fort Wayne. 
His diocese contributed more than 
twice its quota in the 1954 fund 
drive. His widely circulated weekly 
Our Sunday Visitor conducted a 
campaign that brought in an extra 
$120,000. 

Construction of the upper church 
began in the summer of 1955. Soon 
the low gray walls and the flat black 
roof were just a memory. 


Any building 237 feet high, 459 


feet long, and 240 feet wide w vill pose 
certain problems to its architects and 


builders. But two specialized head- 
aches faced the men who five years 
ago began to put the superstructure 
of the shrine on blue paper. Al- 
though every tool and technique of 
modern engineering was at their dis- 
posal, they “had one thing Cin addi- 
tion to their purpose) in common 
with the builders of the great medie- 
val cathedrals. They were to use the 
same materials, and only those ma- 
terials. No structural steel was to be 
used anywhere in the building. 
Why not? Because the shrine was 
built in the expectation that 700 or 
1,000 years from now people will be 
praying in it as we pray in Chartres 
and Rheims. Only brick and stone, 
materials known to have survived the 
wear and tear of centuries, were 


used. (Nobody really knows how 
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long structural steel will last, because 
it hasn’t been around long enough 
for us to find out. ) 

Putting up a building of such di- 
mensions without as much as one 
steel beam is in itself a job to separate 
the pros from the amateurs. But the 
builders had another problem to keep 
in mind while erecting the massive 
superstructure: the church in the 
crypt. It was to remain exactly as it 
was, in full operation, throughout 
the entire process. 

The old black tar roof, about one 
and a half times the size of a football 
field, had protected it from wind and 
weather for 30 years, but it had not 
been built to support several thou- 
sand tons of marble and other ma- 
terials en route upwards. The prob- 
lem was to erect the entire upper 
church without exerting an cunce 
of pressure on the thin roof below. 

The builders devised an entirely 
new system. The blasé Washington 
Building congress, which has seen 
some pretty fancy building in its 
day, later made a whole series of 
special awards to the builders for 
having used “construction methods 
and scaffolding of unique and inven- 
tive character without precedent in 
our time or in the nation.” 

The scaffolding of the superstruc- 
ture began above, but independent 
of, hes: crypt veil The series of 
trusses eucaiea from wall to wall 
over the crypt, from the transept to 
the end of the north apse. As the 
walls rose, the network was lifted 
four feet at a time. Cables were then 
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fixed in the rising walls to help sup- 
port the trusses that were helping to 
build the walls. 

The central dome of the shrine is 
visible from most parts of the city 
and from many points in Maryland 
and Virginia. Its intricate mosaic de- 
sign makes a brilliant addition to the 
skyline. But it handed still another 
problem to the builders. Mosaic work 
is a fine art that requires a high de- 
gree of craftsmanship under any cir- 
cumstances. To place hundreds of 
pieces of tile on the dome in precisely 
the right pattern of red, gold, light 
blue, dark blue, and white would 
have been a gigantic operation even 
if the dome had been sitting on the 
ground instead of 237 feet in the air. 
The problem was aggravated by the 
fact that no weight was allowed on 
the dome itself. 

The answer was a series of trusses 
extending up and over the dome and 
working like a cantilever bridge. On 
this footing men could work at the 
very top of the dome without even 
leaning an elbow against it. 

The dedication ceremonies Nov. 
20 marked the completion of all the 
work contracted for five years ago. 
But that did not mean that the build- 
ing was completed. The interior 
walls have not yet been lined with 
marble nor the inside of the seven 
domes with mosaic tile. Eleven chap- 
els, 20 altars, and 30 statues are still 
to be installed. 

Deep within the walls of the 
shrine is a small, cinder-block room 
that visitors will not notice when 
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they tour the completed building. It 
is the most important spot of the en- 
tire operation. It is the office of 
William Tillinghast, chief engineer 
of the building firm of John Mc- 
Shain, and no newcomer to the 
Washington building scene. Tilling- 
hast was the chief construction en- 
gineer when his firm built the 
Pentagon. He also was in charge 
when the sagging walls of the White 
House were shored up several years 
ago. 

Outside his door is the blueprint 
room, the nerve center of the project. 
Blueprints by the thousands load the 
tables and hang from the walls. 

The field office of Maginnis, 
Walsh and Kennedy, the Boston 
architects who drew up the plans 
for the superstructure, is a one-room 
shack just outside the building. From 
here Eugene Kennedy, Jr., Joseph 
Cox, and Francis Harvey, the firm’s 
representatives, have been keeping 
an eye on every phase of work and 
conducting the traditional architect's 
amiable feud with the builders. 

An electronic carillon will serve 
the shrine until the great cast bells 
can be made for the tower. But it 
will be some years before the new 
church receives its greatest and most 
eagerly awaited furnishing: a mag- 
nificent organ that will be a me- 
morial for deceased chaplains and 
members of the armed forces. The 
organ, made possible by a gift of 
$250,000 from the Military Ordinar- 
iate, will be one of the largest ever 
built in this country. 
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Classroom in the Clouds nas. 


A DC-7 will beam TV lessons to 
school children in six states 


BOUT THE TIME the youngsters 
head back to school next fall, 
a lumbering, equipment-laden DC-7 
will nose up into the Indiana sky on 
a slow climb to 22,000 feet. Then 
the big plane will level off and cruise 
for six hours in ten-mile-wide cir- 
cles, centered some 50 miles north- 
east of Lafayette, Ind. 

The plane will have an unusual 
mission. Fitted with two TV trans- 
mitters, it will relay educational TV 
fare, from algebra to zoology. It 
will reach schools scattered across a 
125,000-square-mile area encompass- 
ing the northern tip of Kentucky, 
western Ohio, Indiana, southern 
Michigan, eastern Illinois, and the 
south end of Wisconsin. 

“By using a plane, we'll be able 
to broadcast, at a relatively low cost, 
courses to many areas where they 
are not now available,” says Dr. John 
E. Ivey, president of the newly 
formed Midwest Council of Air- 
borne Television. “If we are success- 
ful, similar arrangements may soon 
be made all across the country. By 
0oling resources, school districts 
and states could put into their class- 
rooms a caliber of teaching none 


of them could hope to afford alone.” 

The forthcoming airborne tele- 
casts will be financed with gifts from 
private industry and philanthropic 
institutions. A Ford Foundation 
spokesman says his organization has 
set aside $4.5 million for the project 
and is ready to match donations of 
other groups. Interested industrial 
firms include Westinghouse Elec- 
tric, General Dynamics, and CBS 
Laboratories, the research and devel- 
opment division of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. These firms 
have offered to prepare equipment 
for the project. 

Airborne TV transmission could 
give educational TV a strong boost. 
The country has only 45 educational 
stations. Most of them cover less 
than 8,000 square miles each. 

By beaming lessons from a plane, 
“we'll have, in effect, a TV tower 
22,000 feet (better than four miles) 
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with permission. 
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high, able to transmit up to 200 
miles in any direction,” explains Dr. 
Samuel M. Brownell, chairman of 
the council and superintendent of 
public schools in Detroit. Since TV 
signals travel in a straight line, those 
of earth-bound stations, whose tow- 
ers are only a few hundred feet 
high, are limited in range by the 
earth’s curvature. They generally 
have a radius of less than 50 miles. 

Dr. Ivey explains that signals from 
a ground-based TV classroom at Pur- 
due university in Lafayette will be 
transmitted to the circling DC-7, 
which will relay them earthward to 
schools in the six-state area. 

The airborne telecast is expected 
to bring educational TV to about 
13,000 schools. Now, nine ground- 
based instructional TV stations in 
the area reach only 4,000 schools. 
The wider coverage should bring 
educational TV within reach of an 
additional 2 million school children. 

Under the plan, costs of expand- 
ing educational TV will be held to 
a minimum. The project will cost 
slightly less than $7 million. That 
will include the cost of all equip- 
ment and of broadcasting for one 
year. “Construction of ground-based 
stations to afford equal coverage 
would cost many times that figure,” 
asserts Dr. Ivey. 

At the outset, the telecasts will in- 
clude up to 24 half-hour lessons 
daily, since each of the transmitters 
in the plane can telecast a course. 
The courses, drawn up jointly by 
the council and educators in the six 
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states, will be video-taped, either at 
Purdue or at other educational-TV 
production centers. 

Some live telecasts will originate 
at the university. Additional courses 
will be established as the project de- 
velops. The council hopes eventual- 
ly to telecast as many as 72 half-hour 
lessons Cusing six transmitters in the 
plane) during a school day. 

Each course will consist of about 
144 half-hour lessons during a school 
year. Courses will be designed for 
various scholastic levels. Colleges as 
well as grade and high schools will 
participate on a voluntary basis. 

Airborne TV will have drawbacks. 
Bad weather could make flying difh- 
cult or impossible. To meet this haz- 
ard, the council will maintain a sec- 
ond DC-7 at some other airfield in 
the six-state region. 

“If one plane is snowed in, chances 
are the other can get into the air,” 
says Dr. Ivey. “Our aeronautical ad- 
visers predict that with a spare plane 
available we can expect to have a 
telecasting aircraft operating at least 
98% of the time, which will be a 
better record of performance than 
most school buses achieve.” 

Officials admit, too, that there is 
no real substitute for on-the-scene 
classroom demonstrations, at which 
students can actually handle equip- 
ment. They contend, however, that 
a good teacher has little trouble “get- 
ting the point across” over TV. They 
predict that the project will raise 
standards of instruction through the 
example of the finest teachers. 
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The Ten Worst Things | 
About a Man 


I FEEL A BIT of a fraud to be picking 
on men, since I always pretend to 
be so crazy about them. And, deep 
down inside, I am crazy about them. 
They are sweet, you know, and so 
helpful. 

At parties, men you've barely met 
will go back to the buffet to get you 
a muffin, and they will leap to their 
feet to tell you that you've got the 
wrong end of the cigarette in your 
mouth. When you are trying to 
squeeze into a tight parking place, 
there will always be some nice man 
driving by who will shout, “Lady, 
you've got a whole mile back there!” 

But, charming as men are, we 
can’t pretend they’ re perfect. It 
wouldn’t be good for them, and it 
wouldn't be true. Marrying a man is 
like buying something you’ve been 
admiring for a long time in a shop 
York City 17. 
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A husband may be charming when you 
get him home, but he doesn’t always 
with the rest of the house 
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window. You may love it when you 
get it home, but it doesn’t always go 
with everything else in the house. 

One reason is that most men be- 
have as though this were an orderly, 
sensible universe. That naturally 
makes them hard to live with. The 
other reason they’re hard to live with 
(I know this sounds illogical) is that 
they're so good. Here are a few of 
their more intolerable virtues. 

1. A man will not meddle in his 
wife's affairs. He may interfere at the 
office, driving secretaries to drink and 
premature marriage by snooping in 
file drawers and tinkering with the 
mimeograph machine. But, once back 
home in the nest, he is the very mod- 
el of laissez faire. He will stare at 
you across the dining-room table (as 
you simultaneously carve the lamb 
and feed the baby) and announce, 
in tones so piteous as to suggest that 
all his dreams have become ashes, 
“There’s no salt in this shaker.” 
What a wife objects to is not just 
© 1959 by McCall Corp., and reprinted 
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that daddy has lived in this house 
for 13 years without ever discover- 
ing where the salt is kept. It’s more 
the implication that only she has the 
fortitude, stamina, and simple ani- 
mal cunning necessary to pour the 
salt into that little hole in the shaker. 

2. A man remembers important 
things. It really is remarkable the 
fund of information he keeps at his 
finger tips: the date of the Battle of 
Hastings, the name of the man who 
invented the printing press, the for- 
mula for water, the preamble to the 
Constitution, and every lyric Larry 
Hart ever wrote. It is unreasonable 
to expect one so weighted down 
with relevant data to remember what 
size shirt he takes, or what grade Gil- 
bert is in, or even what you told him 
15 times. 


A woman just has to go through 


life remembering for two. I know 
one wife who occasionally pins a tag 
on her husband’s overcoat. The tag 
reads, “Please don’t give me a ride 
home from the station. I have my 
own car today.” However, this tech- 
nique wouldn’t work with my hus- 
band. He usually leaves his overcoat 
on the train. 

3. A man will try to improve your 
mind. Working on the suspicion that 
women read nothing in the news- 
paper except bulletins from Macy’s 
and Dorothy Kilgallen, the average 
man takes considerable pains to keep 
his scatterbrained wife au courant 
with the contemporary political situ- 
ation. And we get the following dia- 
logue in consequence. 
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“Did you read Walter Lippmann 
today on the shake-up in the Defense 
department?” 

“No. What did he have to say?” 

“You should have read it. It was 
an excellent piece.” 

“Well, what was the gist of it?” 

“Where is that paper? It should 
be around here someplace.” 

“It’s not around here someplace. 
It went out with the garbage.” 

“That’s too bad. It would have 
clarified the whole situation for you.” 

“I’m sure. But what was he say- 


?? 


ing? 
“Oh, he was talking about the 


shake-up in the Defense depart- 
ment.” 

“I know that, but what did he 
say?” 

“He was against it.” 

4. A man allows you to make the 
important decisions. Because he has 
such respect for your technical 
know-how, he is constantly asking 
questions like “Does this kid need a 
sweater?” or “Is that baby wet?” Per 
sonally, I am willing to go through 
life being the court of last appeal on 
such crucial issues as bedtime Cis 
it? ), cookies (can he have another? ), 
rubbers (do they have to wear 
them?), and baths (tonight? but 
they took one last night). “But just 
between us, I have no conbile nce in 
a man who wanders to the kitchen, 
peers into the icebox, and asks plain- 
tively, “Do I want a sandwich?” 

5. A man will g give you an honest 
answer. If you say, “Honey, do you 
think this dress is too tight for me to 
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wear?” he will say, “Boy, it sure is!” 

6. A man takes pride in his per- 
sonal possessions. A wife usually 
cherishes the belief that her husband 
would give her the shirt off his back. 
Thus she is in no way prepared for 
his cries of outrage should she ever 
be rash enough to take the shirt off 
his back. It doesn’t matter that the 
shirt in question has a torn pocket 
and a frayed collar, and has, in any 
case, been at the bottom of the 
clothes hamper for four years. It’s 
his, and you wear it at your risk. 

My husband will say to me, “What 
are you doing in that shirt, for heav- 
en’s sake?” Now, he doesn’t really 
want to know what I’m doing. He 
can see what I’m doing. I’m painting 
the garage doors. He just wants me 
to know that his shirt is near and 
dear to him. 

There are two possible solutions 
to this problem. You can hire a paint- 
er to paint the garage doors, or you 

can dye the chine purple so your hus- 
band won't be able to recognize it. 

7. A man believes in sharing. Men 
are all advocates of Togetherness, up 
They will agree that it is 
“our house,” “our mortgage,” and, of 
course, “our song.” However, some 
items that once were “our” joint con- 
cern suddenly become your exclusive 
possession. For instance, a man will 
return from a stroll through “our 
back yard” to tell you, “Honey, I 
think your daffodils are getting 
clump- bound.” Or he will say, “I see 
that the hinge is off your medicine 
This policy of dissociating 


toa point. 


chest.” 
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from anything that is temporarily ou’ 
of order reaches its ultimate confu 
sion with statements like “Hey, you: 
man is here to fix the chimney.” My 
man? I never saw him before in my 
life. 

8. A man doesn’t want you to wor 
ry. Since he supposes, quite correct 
ly, that you worry about his health 
he tries to spare you alarm about hi 
physical condition. He will say casu 
ally, “Well, I almost keeled over in 
Grand Central today.” 

“Heavens!” you will say, 
happened?” 

“Nothing, nothing. I leanec 
against a pillar. I didn’t fall down 

“But, honey, what happened? Dic 
you feel faint? You didn’t have a ter 
ribly sharp pain in your chest, di 

- 
ou? 

“Oh, no. No, nothing like that. 

“Well, what do you mean you a 
most keeled over?” 

“T almost keeled over, that’s all. 

“But there must have been som 
reason.” 

“Oh, I guess it’s that foot again. 

“What foot again? Which foot? 

“The one that’s been numb sin 
last summer.” 

“Your foot has been numb sin 
last summer?” 

“Now it’s more like the whole leg 

“Well then, let’s call the docto 
Let’s call this minute!” 

“Why?” 

“Why? Are you out of your minc 
Because there’s something the ma 
ter with your leg, that’s why!” 

“See, there you go, flying 


“wha 
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again. I’m sorry I mentioned it. 
There’ s nothing the matter with my 
leg, nothing.” 

9, A man is reasonable. There is 
nothing wrong with a man’s being 
reasonable as long as he doesn’t in- 
sist on your being reasonable, too. 
“Let’s be reasonable,” he keeps say- 
ing, about as often as he says, “Go 
ask your mother” and “What's for 
dinner?” The occasions on which he 
thinks you should be reasonable v vary. 
But it’s ‘usually any time you're driv- 
en past your endurance by shiftless 
department stores (who promised 
faithfully to deliver that crib three 
weeks ago) and irresponsible clean- 
ing women (who simply don’t show 
up on the day you’re having 16 guests 
to dinner). 

At times like these, a woman wish- 
es only a word of sympathy, like 
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“Yes, yes, they’re all a bad lot.” Any 
man who urges his wife to consider 
the possibility that Hattie really has 
“the virus” deserves to wax the floors 
himself. 

10. A man idealizes his wife. This 
is another way of saying that he 
hasn't really looked at her in 14 years. 
To get me a housecoat for my birth- 
day, my husband will make the un- 
thinkable sacrifice of entering Lord 
& Taylor's and even penetrating the 
awesome portals of the lingerie de- 
partment. There he selects the slim- 
mest, trimmest little salesgirl on the 
floor and announces, “She’s about 
your size.” Naturally, I have to take 
the thing back and get myself a 
housecoat four sizes larger I. 

But, I shouldn’t complain about 
that. If you stop and think, it’s real- 
ly rather charming of him. 


a 


OPEN CHANNELS 


My little brother’s pleadings finally answered, he was given permission to watch 
a late television program. He sat quietly until the program was over. Then he 
hurriedly dressed for bed and knelt down to say his prayers. As he began, I was 
quite surprised to hear him say, “Now I lay me down to sleep, I pray the Lord 
my soul to keep. If I should die before I wake, please call the police.” 


Frances Jordan. 


Little Debbie, aged four, was told to say an extra prayer for grandmother, because 
the inclement weather was making grandmother’s rheumatism very bad. Debbie 
knelt by her bed, curled up like the letter S, and rattled through most of her pray- 
ers. Then, remembering mother’s words, she obediently added, “And please God, 
make it hot for grandma!” Maryann Cherney. 





Non-Catholics are invited to send us questions about 
the Church. Write us, and we will have your question 
answered. If yours is the one selected to be answered 
publicly in The Catholic Digest, you and a person of 
your choice will each receive a ten-year subscription 
to this magazine. Write to The Catholic Digest, 2959 
N. Hamline Ave., St. Paul 13, Minn. 


What would you like to 
know about the Church? 


This month’s question and answer: 
THE LETTER: 


To the Editor: I am a non-Catholic; I have many Catholic 
friends, and one of them gave me two Catuotic Dicests, as they | 
know I read a lot. Then I came across the section, “What would 
you like to know about the Church?” 

I do hope my question does not hurt anyone; but it has made _ 
me wonder. My question is this: What have you a right to expect 
from your priest? 

I read the article with nearly the same name on page 98 of last 
April's Catnotic Dicest—it was about the doctors. 

The way some of my Catholic friends speak when they talk of 
their priest makes them sound as though they are frightened, 
and also that they could not speak to their priest outside the 
church. 

I do hope this question doesn’t sound as if I am finding fault. 
I would like to understand. I would like to feel I could go and 
talk to anyone doing God’s work. Mrs. Betty Jane Stapleton. 


THE ANSWER: 
By J. D. Conway 


My dear Mrs. Stapleton, thing about the Reman collar, 
your question certainly has no the life of celibacy, the emi- 
hint of faultfinding or offense. _nence of the altar, and the re- 
It seems sincere. And no priest verse side of the confessional 
will be surprised at it. We are screen which sets us a bit apart. 
all aware that there is some- Most priests have encountered 
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inquiring attitudes similar to yours 
amid the hearty friendliness of the 
locker room, the formal exchanges of 
the business world, and even in their 
wn guest parlors. 

We suspect that there are people 
who would like to visit us, to inquire 
about the Church or to discuss per- 
sonal problems, who are kept away 
by a vague fear of the unfamiliar. 
They know they would not be en- 
irely at ease with us—at least not 
right at first. 

We would like to think that our 

»wn Catholic people are free of this 
imidity. From infancy they have 
een acquainted with priests. They 
1ave known them at catechism; in 
he school, confessional, the church; 
it social functions. Yet actually we 
know that not all Catholics are at 
ase with us. I cannot forget the 
painful awe with which I regarded 
ny own pastor long ago, though he 
vas kind and jovial—in an enigmatic 
way—and turned out to be one of the 
best friends I ever had. 

A question like yours, Mrs. Staple 
en, can hardly be answered by ex 

anations. Personality relationships 
bre involved. Each priest is different, 
hn individual, just like the rest of 
your friends. The authorities put us 
ll in black suits, behind the same 
backward collar. They teach us all 
he same subjects in the seminary, 
nd help us form our characters 
long the same spiritual principles. 
But they never pour us into molds. 

There are all kinds of priests: staid 
ind formal, friendly and jovial, po- 
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ABOUT THE CHURCH? 2] 


lite and boorish. Some are intellec- 
tual and spiritual; others seldom 
crack a book, except their breviary 
and missal. Gisele are generous, oth- 
ers miserly. Most are reasonably 
good; a few are bad. 

One of the greatest faults of priests 
may be that diey are spoiled by re- 
spect. Our Catholic people have an 
ingrained reverence for the sacred 
dignity of the priesthood. 

Priests have it, The disillu- 
sionments of human weakness have 
not dimmed our faith that we are the 
ordained ministers of Christ, empow- 
ered to offer Sacrifice in union with 
Him, sent out to teach in his name, 
and to confer his sanctifying graces 
through the sacraments. Our people 
keep us pleasantly aware of our emi- 
nence by their daily deference, occa- 
sional special honors, and frequent 
generosity. A person on a pedestal is 
not the easiest to approach—not in a 
close and equal way, at least. 

The meshing of two personalities 
is a reciprocal problem. I might be 
friendly and frank; but if you are 
timid and suspicious it will take us 
quite a while to become good friends. 
The priest's personality problems are 
not much different from those of the 
doctor you mentioned. Both need to 
30th must put a 


too. 


inspire confidence. 
client at ease, mingling in right pro- 
portion respect and informality. Not 
everyone has by nature the bedside 
manner. Ordination does not change 


character. Reversing a collar does not 
invert natural traits. 


Mrs. Stapleton, I think the only 
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satisfactory answer to your question 
is for you to meet a priest personally. 
I am fully aware that you may not 
like the first one you meet. But since 
I must answer with words, let us 
speak of ideals. 

Pretend you are a Catholic. What 
do you have a right to expect of your 
priest? First, that he be a saint, but 
a modern saint. He should have busi- 
ness acumen, social grace, oratorical 
skill, entertaining wit, good fellow- 
ship, and fathe tly SV mpathy, com- 
bined with all the standard virtues. 

Did you ever see a priest like that? 
If you do, show him to me. I will en- 
shrine him as a paragon. 

But you really do have a right to 
expect that your priest be a saint; by 
the ideals of his vocation he is a liv- 


ing, breathing replica of Christ be- 


fore his people. He preaches the 
word of the Master. He should mani- 
fest in his own life the inspiring ex- 
ample which led the men, women, 
and children of Palestine to Jesus, 
which made them reform their lives 
and imitate his virtues. 

You can expect your priest, as the 
modern representative of Christ, to 
offer Mass regularly and devoutly. 
Mass is a continuation of the Sacri- 
fice which Jesus offered on Calvary. 
It is the practical daily means by 
which the people receive the benefits 
of that redemptive Sacrifice. 

You can expect your priest to ad- 
minister the sacraments carefully, 
generously, and zealously. The sac- 
raments are divinely designed instru- 
ments for bringing souls into sancti- 
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fying union with Christ. They bring 
the Saviour to men, with all his love, 
forgiveness, and grace. 

You can expect your priest to be a 
man of learning. It is his task to com- 
municate to his people a gleam of 
eternal wisdom. This can be done ef- 
fectively only in terms of temporal 
knowledge. So the priest has been 
given a long and careful formation 
in intellectual things. But I should 
warn you, too, that sometimes the 
distractions of the ministry have 
dulled the acuity of his intellectual 
interest. 

It is not directly indicated in the 
Gospels that the priest should be a 
businessman. But modern needs of 
the Church require that a pastor be 
a capable administrator, alert to raise 
money, pay bills, keep buildings in 
repair, pacify the janitor, keep the 
housekeeper ‘ty the Sisters con- 
tent, and the assistants at work. The 
doorbell and the telephone, after the 
alarm clock, are the jangling moni- 
tors of the pastor’s day. 

Jesus did not send his Apostles out 
to be social lions. But the modern 
priest is expected to be a civic leader 
organizer of campaigns, guide for th 
Boy Scouts, inspiration to the sodal- 
ity, referee for the women’s aid soci- 
eties, patron of parties, hearty fellow 
on the street. And in all these activi- 
ties he must be at once broad-minded 
and righteous, “good Joe” and saint, 
wit and mystic, genial] and restrain- 
ed, effusive and dignified. Some- 
thing has to give! 

Most of the things you can expect 





of the priest are summed up in his 
title: Father. He gives spiritual life 
in Baptism, and nourishes it to strong 
maturity with the food of the Holy 
Eucharist. He maintains the house 
of the Lord, the spiritual home of the 
Lord’s children. He binds up wounds 
in Confession, hears complaints, 
helps solve problems, gives advice, 
with occasional reprimands, and 
sometimes loses patience with his 
brood. 

We have been holding up shining 
ideals, Mrs. Stapleton. But I do be- 
lieve that this title “Father” actually 
means a great deal in the relation of 
Catholic people to their priest. It 
comes from them with entire natur- 
alness and spontaneity. It conveys 
respect and affection. It implies a 
closeness of relationship which is 
usually a reality—in part, at least. 

We fully understand that people 
who are not Catholic and have had 
little close association with priests 
will find us distant, puzzling, and a 
bit forbidding. Breaking through 
that barrier is one of our daily prob- 
lems. But if Catholic people feel 
frightened and ill at ease with us, it 
must be largely that pedestal prob- 
lem. They tend to keep us up there, 
even though they see us wobble and 
fall off occasionally. 

Our people may criticize us and 
gripe about us; they may see our 
faults and deplore them; but they 
persist in endowing us, in their own 
minds, with most of the virtues, oft- 
en more than we deserve. 

We do have faith: an understand- 
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ing and acceptance of the teachings 
of Christ and his Church. This faith 
bolsters us through the myriad prob- 
lems of priestly and pastoral life. It is 
our duty to teach this faith to others, 
inspire them to hold it firm, and give 
them the example of living it fi aith- 
fully. If our faith were to weaken, 
our daily lives would become dreary. 
The Mass would lose its meaning, 
prayer would be routine, and daily 
duty a hi arsh burden. 

We do have hope: a confidence in 

God's mercy broad enough to em- 
brace our whole flock. We hope that 
they will be forgiven and sav ed along 
with ourselves. The shepherd’s hope 
must be broad, because he knows 
that he can get to heaven only by 
taking his sheep with him. He knows 
his personal unworthiness to serve 
as instrument of their salvation. Yet 
it is through his ministry that grace 
comes to his people. 

Most of us do have charity: a 
sound practical love of God and our 
neighbors. Before us is the picture of 
the Good Shepherd, who loved his 
sheep so much that He laid down his 
life for them. It is charity which 
keeps our zeal alive, and makes us 
aware of the value of souls. And it is 
charity which maintains our position 
with our people. The pastor who 
really loves his flock can be less than 
ideal in many other respects and still 
accomplish much spiritual good, and 
his people will love him and find 
ready excuses for any failings they 
observe. 

Our people expect us to be just, 
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and generally they think we are. Jus- 
tice is the basic virtue which regu- 
lates the relationship of one person 
to another, and a pastor’s life is a con- 
stant succession of varied personal 
relationships, each requiring that he 
be fair. Even as with charity, a man 
may fail greatly in other virtues and 
still doa job acceptable to his people 
as long as he treats them justly. 

Fortitude, strength, courage, and 
perseverence are basic daily needs of 
the spiritual life. You have a right to 
expect your priest to be firm and con- 
sistent in his own life, that his spiri- 
tual force may sustain his people in 
their waverings. 


Prudence comes next after faith 


and charity as an essential virtue for 
the priest. Even his justice must be 
administered with prudence or it will 


seem harsh and irritating. And even 
charity without prudence might be- 
come sentimentality. 

Temperance is the virtue by which 
a man keeps himself under control. 
The priest has double need of it: for 
himself and for his flock. To the 
moralist, temperance is much more 
than sobriety. It has various divi- 
sions. First come modesty and chas- 
tity. So important are these virtues 
that the priest takes a vow to respect 
and foster them. They are the pro- 
fessed virtues of a ai So you can 
be really surprised if you find him 
notably lacking in them 

You have a “right to expect your 
priest to be sober, and maybe you 
know of some who have failed. Say 
a prayer for them; their weakness has 





made their ministry suffer, indeed. 

If you visualize the priest as a copy 
of the Good Shepherd, you will ex- 
pect him to be gentle, kind, patient, 
and tolerant towards his flock. His 
temper is often tempted, but it is not 
supposed to break control. His firm- 
ness need not be harsh; and anger, 
however righteous, should not flare 
beyond restraint. 

The ideal priest is humble. He 
seeks the welfare of his flock, not his 
own glory. He knows himself and 
his abilities, and he uses his talents 
fully, but he never overestimates 
himself. He is not diffident or apolo- 
getic, but he seldom preens himself. 
For the glory of God and the good of 
souls he tries to do the best job he 
can: to preach forcefully, sing melo- 
diously, talk engagingly, build beau- 
tifully, and counsel wisely; but he 
seeks not to exalt himself. He accepts 
criticism as readily as praise. He 
shows forth his true self without ex- 
cuse or pretense. 

When you meet that ideally hum- 
ble priest, let me know. I have known 
a few, but I would travel far to meet 
another. 

You have a right to expect your 
priest to be obedient to his Master 
and to the Church. You can certain- 
ly expect that he be honest in speech 
and action. His word is usually ac- 
cepted without question. He aims to 
be frank without being blunt. He 
hopes to inspire confidence, but nev- 
er to betray it. He guards a secret as 
faithfully as he tells the truth. 

Certainly the ideal priest must be 
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a religious man, one in union with 
God. Religion i is his business. So you 
can expect him to be faithful and 
devout in prayer, meditation, and 
the reading of he Scriptures. You 
will nearly ‘alw ays find a rosary in his 
pocket, and calluses on his knees. 
The most prominent virtue of the 
ideal priest will be zeal, inspired by 
the love of God and seeking the good 
of souls. It gives the shepherd ardor 
for the safety, welfare, and increase 
of his flock; it sends him out to seek 
the strays and to help with problems; 
it makes him restless in striving for 
the spread of truth and virtue. It 
keeps him busily on the job, distract- 
ed by details of the ministry. 
All these things, and many more, 
you have a right to expect of your 


IN OUR HOUSE 


A soldier son, home on leave, had told his six-year-old brother Kenny, 
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priest. You will hardly find them all 
combined in any one. Yet our own 
people know that we should have 
these many virtues, and they tend to 
credit us with them. So if they are 
sometimes frightened of us, so that 
they can hardly speak to us outside 
the church, it may well be due to the 
reverence with which they mount us 
on that pedestal. Or it might also re- 
sult from our gruffness, seeming ar- 
rogance, frowning mien, or rigid reti- 
cence. The collar changes not the 
man. 

Now, after all those words, Mrs. 
Stapleton, if you really want your 
question answered, you should try to 
get acquainted with a priest. He 
won’t hurt you; and the odds are that 
you will like him. 


“T have 


been saving my money, and the next time I get home I will have a car. Then I 
can take you to see grandfather.” Then he added jokingly, “But you will have 


to save your money too, so that you can buy the 


gasoline.” 


Four months later, from camp, the GI wrote that he had bought the car. Ken 


ny ’s answer Came by return mail. 


“Here is some money to buy the gasoline we'll 


need to see grandpa. If you need some more, I will earn a little extra.’ 
Inside were two pennies. Grandfather lives 550 miles away. 


Eugene J. Desautels 


My six-year-old daughter Helen shows the same aversion to good nourishing food 
that so many other children display at dinner time. One day I found myself splut 


tering, 


like?” 


“Child, you don’t care for meat, vegetables, salad, or milk—what do yo 


She regarded me steadily through her big brown eyes. “Why, I like you, dad 


dy!” she replied demurely. 


Benjamin Talsky 


[For similar true stories—amusing, touching, or inspiring—of incidents that occur In Our House 
$20 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be acknowledged 
or returned.] 





By Daniel Madden 
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Italy’s TV 


Quizmaster 


A husky Capuchin with a weekly 
audience of more than 6 million is 
that country’s “Bishop Sheen” 


rs. Macpatena Pizzuto of 

Rome, Italy, likes to tease her 
brother, a 53-year-old Capuchin 
friar called Father Mariano of Turin. 
“You decided to leave the world,” she 
says, “and now look at you!” 

The big bearded man in the brown 
robe has become one of the most pop- 
ular personalities in Italian televi- 
sion. Newspapers compare him to 
America’s Bishop Fulton J. Sheen. 
The Vatican City weekly, L’'Osserva- 
tore della Domenica, says he has the 
“human and spiritual power of at- 
traction” necessary for survival on 
TV screens. 

From the tip of Italy’s boot to 
mountain villages in the North, more 
than 6 million fans watch his weekly 
question-and-answer program. They 
bombard Father Mariano with ques- 
tions ranging from religion to sports, 
from psychology to satellites. Fami- 
lies call upon him for aid in settling 
domestic problems. A farmer near 
Florence once petitioned him for ad- 


*Box 249, Battleford, Sask., Canada. July-August, 
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vice on the best way to make cheese. 

A Protestant minister in Switzer- 
land regularly encourages him to 
“keep up the good work.” Inmates at 
Rome’s Regina Coeli prison, where 
he once was a chaplain, tune in his 
program faithfully. Ballerinas and 
singers at Milan’s La Scala opera 
house follow his shows on a TV set 
in their dressing room. 

A French journalist who inter- 
viewed Father Mariano came close to 
pinning down the reason for the 
priest's popularity. They were talk- 
ing in French when Father Mariano, 
in his enthusiasm, suddenly switched 
to Italian. But it was a minute or two, 
the journalist declares, before either 
one noticed the change. 

I don’t speak Italian at all,” 
says, “but it was uncanny the way I 
seemed to know what he was saying.” 

Young and old alike understand 


he 


1959, © 1959, and reprinted with permission. 





PHE CATHOLIC 


Capuchin. He never 


the husky 


preaches on his program. He chats. 


I 1is warm brown eyes give each view- 
cr the impression he is talking to him 
alone. 

His beard, of course, has a particu- 
lar fascination for youngsters. A har- 
assed mother from Verona not long 
ago begged him for advice on han- 
dling her five-year-old twin boys. 

“They quarrel all the time,’ 
complained. “TI can’t get them to co- 
operate.” She added that the twins 
always watch him. 

On his next program, Father Ma- 
riano covered his beard with a sheet 
of paper. He warned the twins he 
might have to cut it off if they did not 
stop fighting. He was sure they did 
not wish that to happen. 

“A Capuchin without a beard is 
like a soldier without a sword,” he 
confided. Father Mariano 
added, each hair in his beard has a 


’ she 


Besides, 


story of its own. 

As an example, he singled out one 
of the hairs and told the old story of 
two donkeys tethered on a single 
rope. One pulled one way to vouch 
for food, the other pulled the oppo- 
site way. The result was that neither 
was able to eat. But when they coop- 
erated they had plenty to eat, and 
everyone, including the farmer, was 
happy. 

Not all the questions are so easy to 
answer. When a father in Sicily said 
he was worried about his son’s play- 
ing “such a dangerous game as foot- 
ball,” Father Mariano studied the 
question carefully. He visited ath- 
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letic fields, talked to players and 
coache .. onl read books on the sub- 
ject. Then, with a football in his 
hand, he went before the cameras to 
give his view: the game was no more 
d. ingerous than life itself. 

“A bloody nose now and then will 
never hurt anyone,” he said. “Games 
like football are more helpful than 
dangerous, provided the player ob- 
serves the rules and respects his fel- 
low players. Life can be dangerous, 
too, if one does not abide by the 
rules.” 

Careful research, along with his 
own rich background, is the corner- 
stone of Father Mariano’s technique. 
He tries to answer each question 
“with competence.” If he does not 
have the answer at hand, he puts the 
question aside until later. 

When he was asked if it was not 
possible that life on earth could have 
begun spontaneously, Father Mari- 
ano did not come up with a pat an- 
swer from the theology books. In- 
stead he spent two eae talking to 
biologists, doctors, and chemists. 
Their view that life could not have 
started without a Creator deeply im- 
pressed his audience. 

Father Mariano turned again to 
the scientists when the question o 
the miracles at Lourdes arose during 
the Lourdes centennial. 

“There are more than 1,000 cures 
which the doctors admit they cannot 
explain,” he told his audience. “And 
how many do you think the Church 
recognizes as miracles? Only 51. 
That shows that the Church is even 





ITALY’S TV QUIZMASTER 


more severe in such matters than sci- 
ence is.” 

The friar speaks of Our Lady of 
Lourdes with a special affection. It 
was while he was making a retreat in 
her honor that he received his voca- 
tion to join the Capuchins, a branch 
of the Franciscans. 

He was 34 at the time, a successful 
Latin and Greek professor in Rome. 
Thirteen years earlier he had passed 
stiff state-administered examinations 
to become the youngest professor in 
Italy. But Prof. Paolo Roasenda was 
not happy. He decided to make a re- 
treat. 

When he applied for a sick leave, 
the dean was thunderstruck. The 
professor was a strapping young man 
whom everyone on the campus knew 
as an all-round athlete. 

“You don’t look sick to me,”the 
dean said. 

“There is more than just physical 
illness,” the professor said. “Some- 
times people suffer spiritually, and 
such sickness can be the harshest and 
saddest.” 

During the retreat he “s 


aw clearly 
that life in the world was not for me.” 
His choice of the Capuchins was a 
surprise even to himself. Of the vari- 
ous Religious Orders, it was one he 
knew least about. 

At the seminary in Fiuggi, south- 


od” 
east of Rome, the master of novices 


suggested that he take the Religious 
name of Octavio. He explained that 
ctavio, an early Christian martyr, 
was one of the protectors of Turin, 
the place where the young professor 
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had been born on May 22, 1906. It 
also happened to be the name of the 
provincial head of the Capuchins. 

But he chose instead the name 
Mariano, the masculine equivalent 
of Mary in Italian. 

Even before he got into radio and 
TV, Father Mariano’s fame was 
spreading. He directed retreats from 
one end of Italy to the other: for 
motion-picture artists at Cinecitta 
CItaly’s Hollywood); for sailors on 
ships in the Bay of Naples; for pa- 
rishioners at the three-century-old 
Capuchin church on Rome’s fash- 
ionable Via Veneto; for stevedores 
on the Leghorn docks. 

His TV work keeps him from tour- 
ing the country the way he used to. 
But it does not stop him from accom- 
plishing the same results. A Milan 
lawyer recently wrote him, “You are 
bringing over to the Church more 
people than you realize.” 

He never sees the money he earns. 
It goes to missions in Africa. The life 
of the Capuchins is so austere that 
there is no TV set in the monastery 
where Father Mariano lives in 
Rome. His fellow friars know about 
his work, but few have ever seen one 
of his programs. 

He gets some criticism and help 
from his family. His 76-year-old 
mother, now a resident of Rome, in- 
stalls herself before her TV set a half 
hour before her son’s program is to 
begin. His sister Magdalena and her 
engineer husband form the rest of 
the family audience. 

Magdalena does research for her 
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brother and helps him line up guest 
stars. When the question of comic 
books arose, four youngsters were in- 
vited to meet with Father Mariano 
before the cameras. They discussed 
types of books available, from those 
actually humorous to those cruelly 
violent. Under the Capuchin’s guid- 
ance, the children decided that sen- 
sational horror stories were not worth 
their time and intelligence. 

Sometimes Father Mariano turns 
the tables on his audience, and does 
the questioning. “What do you think 
of boxing?” was one of his questions, 
The majority of those replying turn- 
ed thumbs down on the sport. 

He also likes to pose questions 
with a double-barreled purpose. 
“What is the best way for getting 
copies of the Gospels into each 
home?” he asked one night. There 
were hundreds of answers, and the 
question spurred many families to 
buy Bibles at once. 

On a recent program he dangled 
an odd assortment of items before the 
camera. After keeping his audience 
guessing for a few moments, he iden- 
tified them: pieces of junk which 
misguided people regarded as good- 
luck pieces. 

Aware that many in his audience 
are superstitious, Father Mariano in- 
vited viewers to add to his collection. 
“Why don’t you carry a medal in- 
stead of one of those things?” he 
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coaxed gently. “A medal is not a 
good-luck piece. It has been blessed 
by a priest, and will remind you of 
your faith.” Out of the next mail bag 
cascaded rabbit feet, horseshoes, bits 
of wood, and much-rubbed coins. 

Father Mariano’s mail is so heavy 
that he can answer only a few of the 
questions. Some are not answerable. 
The wife of a Venetian gondolier 
asked if it was true that Italian Cath- 
olics are the most religious Catholics 
in the world. Father Mariano ex- 
plained that spiritual phenomena 
cannot be put in statistical form. 
“Only the Lord knows,” he told the 
woman. 

Only the Lord knows, too, wheth- 
er the prayers of a nun in a Capu- 
chin convent near Turin are being 
answered, Before becoming a nun, 
she was one of Italy’s top women ath- 
letes, holding a national champion- 
ship in track. The death of her fiancé 
during the war brought her back to 
the Church, and eventually she en- 
tered the Religious life. 

Recently she learned that her fi 
ancé and Father Mariano had bee 
boyhood friends. As a self-imposed 
penance, she now arises each nigh 
at midnight and spends an hour i 
prayer before the Blessed Sacrament. 
Her prayer is that more people will 
tune in Father Mariano’s program. 
One thing is sure: his audience is 


getting bigger every week. 
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Hypochondriac: a person with an infinite capacity 


for faking pains. 


Modern Medicine (Sept. ’59). 





As this little girl lay dy 


ing, she stretched out 


her hands to our Lady—and a 


MIRACLE happened 


sad time. The once 
Flower now lay 
wracked by pain, burning with 
fever. Doctors could do nothing 
Therese begged the Blessed Mother 
for help 

Suddenly, Our Lady’s statue at 
the foot of Therese's bed vanished! 
In its place appeared the wonder- 
fully beautiful real Lady. She 
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of the five other exciting books listed 
on this page) for ONLY TEN CENTS 
if you act at once! We make this un- 
usual offer to acquaint you and you: 
children with a wonderful new idea 
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CATHOLIC YOUTH BOOK CLUB 
Dept. CD-1, Mineola, N. Y. 
Please send ‘‘SAINT THERESE 
ROSES’’ (or any one of the other 
listed on line below) and enroll 
I need not take a volume every 
month—only two books during the next twelve 
months at the special members’ price of only 
$1.49 each, plus a few cents shipping. I may can 
cel membership at any time. SPECIAL NO 
RISK GUARANTEE: If you are not delighted, 
simply notify the 7 days and your 
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the Catholic Youth Book Club. 


As members, your children (between 9 
and 15) receive beautifully ILLUSTRATED 
books that are UNCONDITIONALLY GUAR- 
ANTEED to delight them. These books — by 
gifted writers — tell the stories of God’s Saints 
and other Catholic heroes. They capture the 
excitement of bold adventure... the glamour 
of bygone days and the inspiration of 
seeing high ideals fulfilled. 


Here at last is a program of Catholic reading 
that will bring your children hours of whole- 
some pleasure . .. enrich them with Catholic 
ideals . . . let them build a library they can be 
proud of help them form the habit of 
good reading. 

As a “‘sample’’ we will send you any book 
described here for only 10¢, if you join now 
and agree to take at least two selections dur- 
ing the next year at the low price of $1.49 
each, plus a few cents shipping. If not de- 
lighted you may cancel membership at once. 
Send coupon with 10¢ (to help cover mailing) 
to: CATHOLIC YOUTH BOOK CLUB, Dept. 
CD-1, Mineola, N. Y. 
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YOU'VE NEVER SEEN ANYTHING 
LIKE THE AMAZING NEW 


SAINT JOSEPH 
CONTINUOUS 
SUNDAY MISSAL 


* No more page-turning from section to 
section! * Each mass Complete and Con- 
tinuous ... from the Prayers at the Foot of A COMPLETE MASS 
the Altar to the Last Blessing! * A Com- 

plete Holy Mass for every Sunday and FOR EACH SUNDAY 
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